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A start in the 40-foot Class at Larchmont. Six of these yachts are expected to race on the Sound this summer. 


The Outlook for the Coming Season Afloat 


Enlarged Fleets and Plany New Events Promise the Best of Racing 


The Long Island Sound Season 


S the days grow longer and the sun gets a little higher 
each twenty-four hours, plans are taking shape 


rapidly for the coming season on Long Island 
Sound, which now gives promise of being the most in- 
teresting and active in many years. 

The most important action hereabouts has been the 
formation of an R Class, which was put across by a 
number of the foremost racing men in New York waters 
early in February. This is the first open class that has 
been sailed on the Sound since 1916, when Class P was 
“going strong.” The latter class was revived two years 
ago with a few old boats, but it hardly carried through 
the season. 

Attempts were made last August to start new classes 
for the coming season, and several men were signed up 
for an 18-foot restricted class, provided at least six boats 
were built. But the six did not materialize and the matter 
hung fire until recently, when several racing skippers 
stepped into the breach, the proposed 18-footers were 
changed to Class‘R yachts, and inside of a week seven 
boats were ordered or purchased and it is possible that 
several more will be added to their number before the 
season opens. 

Those who will build to the class are as follows: Com- 
modore George Nichols, of the New York Yacht Club, 
and Junius S. Morgan, who will own an “R” jointly 
from designs by the Herreshoff Company, where the boat 
will be built. Henry L. Maxwell will have a boat designed 
bv “Willie” Fife, of Fairleigh, Scotland, the boat to be 
built by H. B. Nevins, City Island. Clifford D. Mallory, 


President of the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound, and Commodore Robert Law, Jr., will build 
one jointly from designs by J. G. Alden. Donald H. 
Cowl has ordered a boat from the board of C. D. Mower, 
the builder being H. B. Nevins. Harold Tobey is get- 
ting William Gardner to design an “R” for him and 
Fred M. Hoyt is turning out a boat for Walter H. Bowes. 
This makes six new boats to date. Commodore Philip 
R. Mallory, of the American Yacht Club, has purchased 
the Quiver from John S. Lawrence, of Marblehead. This 
will make a class of seven for a starter. 

The formation of this class will give a decided filip to 
the entire season, as seven different designers, including 
the best of the British racing naval architects, will be 
represented. It is what has long been needed on the 
Sound. Already the American Yacht Club has chal- 
lenged for the Greenwich Cup, a Class R Challenge 
Trophy held by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club since 1920, 
when it was won from the Corinthian Yacht Club of Mar- 
blehead. Other clubs will probably challenge also, and a 
good-sized fleet should mark the resumption of racing 
for this trophy. 

In the other classes the prospects are bright for a very 
active season. It is probable that Classes D and E 
schooners will do a good bit of racing and will be out 
for the New York Yacht Club regattas, and probably for 
Larchmont Week. Flying Cloud has been rerigged with 
Marconi mainmast, and now all this class are rigged this 
way, so that there should be the best of sport. 

The 50-foot class probably will be the largest in point 
of size to be raced regularly. There is a movement on 
foot to change the rig of this class to a jib-header, with 
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The Quiver, recently purchased by Commodore Philip H.{Mal- 
lory, for racing in the R Class on Long Island Sound. 


a “Marconi” mast, to simplify handling and allow the 
crew to be cut down. Whether it will go through before 
opening day is as yet uncertain. Commodore Nichols 
will have the Carolina out and Wilmer Hanan’s Spartan 
will be in commission. As C. D, Mallory and Paul Ham- 


mond have boats in other classes this year, the racing of 
Mystic and Iroquois II is still uncertain. 

The “Fighting Forties” will probably have all of the 
six yachts out that raced last year. Two of them will be 


in new hands, however, as Shawara has been purchased 
by Messrs. J. B. Dunbaugh and W. H. Hoffman, for- 
merely of the 30-foot Class, and Pampero has been bought 
by F. Spencer Goodwin, of Hartford. The latter is ex- 
pected to race during the season. 

Another new class that will add much to the interest 
of the season is the new Seawanhaka schooner class. 
Sixteen of these are building from designs by Cox & 
Stevens. While the hulls are all of one design, the rigs 
are different. They will all have jib-headed mainsails, 
but three will have gaff foresails and the others jib- 
headed foresails, but not all of the same size or shape. 
In fact, there are four different sail plans for the fore- 
sail and head sails. It will be an interesting comparison 
in rigs and should result in some valuable information 
being obtained. 

The “Thirties” will be going as strong as ever, in spite 
of their twenty-one racing seasons. This class has been 
the backbone of the racing on the Sound ever since it 
came out, 

In the S Class, a one-design class, strongest in the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club, several new boats will make their 


appearance for members of Long Island Yacht Clubs. 


The Pequot Yacht Club will have several new boats to 
this class. As they are not building at Herreshoff’s, where 
the rest of the class were turned out, but at Lawley’s, it 
. is not known if the two divisions will race together as a 
one-design class. 

The “Sixes,” which have dominated Sound racing for 
the last four years, will not be out in the same force as 
last year. The two new boats building to this class are 
from designs by Clinton H. Crane and are for the express 
purpose of going after the Seawanhaka Cup, now held 
in Scotland. They will be raced here the early part of 


the season, and it is probable that a number of the other 
“Sixes” will be out. Some of the older boats are having 
alterations made, looking to improve them, and it is likely 
that Natka, Dauphin, Lea, Harry Maxwell’s Betty and 
some of the others will be out. Enough to insure inter- 
esting racing, 

The Victories will all be seen again at the line. A 
strong class organization will insure the best of racing in 
this popular class, in which ten raced regularly last season. 

The Star Class will be larger than ever on local waters, 
and over sixty will be out on Western Long Island Sound, 
while the International Championships in this class will 
be one of the features of the latter part of the season. 

There are innumerable small classes, all going strong, 
and a new class of centerboarders has been approved by 
the Yacht Racing Association and will be used for the 
Junior events as well as by adults in many of the races. 
The boats are 18 feet 2 inches over all by 15 feet water- 
line, and have 200 square feet of sail. They were de- 
signed by Alden and a goodly number of them are build- 


‘ing. The sailing canoe will also be seen in added strength 


this summer. 
By and large, the prospects were never better for a 


fine season. 


The Coming Season in Massachusetts Waters 
By Wituram U. Swan 


HAT every Saturday and the two holidays between 
| late June and early September will see twelve or 
thirteen hundred people actively engaged in racing 
between five and six hundred yachts in a score of harbors 
on the Massachusetts coast is indicated by a survey of the 
situation on March Ist. The climax will be the annual 
Race Week at Marblehead, early in August, when it is ex- 
pected that an average of two hundred and fifty boats, 
carrying some seven hundred in their crews, will come to 
the starting line on each of the seven days. 

As added attractions there will be an international R 
Class meet at Marblehead, in which Captain Johann An- 
ker, the famous Norwegian designer, builder and skipper, 
has entered his own boat, and in which Madame Victorine 
Heriot of Paris is expected to sail a local boat, while 


Sailing canoes will be seen in the racing this summer, under the 
auspices of the Decked Sailing Canoe Association. 
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with Class R yachts. 

Marblehead yachtsmen have ordered from abroad a six- 
ty-foot schooner, two Class Q and six R boats, and a 
fleet of twenty-five foreign-built twenty-foot knockabouts, 
while Edsel Ford has ordered an “R” from Norway which 
he will probably race at Marblehead part of the season. 

The establishment of new one-design classes is an- 
nounced for Edgartown, Nantucket, Orleans, Duxbury, 
Scituate, Cohasset and Manchester, and enlarged fleets 
will be seen at New Bedford, Marion, Chatham, Squantum 
and East Gloucester. Racing will be more intensive than 
ever at the other yachting centers, such as Quisset, Wi- 
anno, Chatham, Hingham, Hull, Quincy-Wessagusset, 
Cottage Park-Winthrop and Annisquam. 

Nor should the Junior Championship be forgotten, for 
this year it will be on an international basis. 

The following summary of the yachting activity in a 
score of centers applies to the racing sail boats, but it is 
not hard to visualize the accompanying motor boat fleet, 
and every little estuary on the coast, from Horse Neck 
Beach to Squam River, will float several thousand such 
craft throughout the season. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that every outfitting yard 
is working overtime, and that such old-time firms as the 
George F. Lawley & Sons Corporation should report the 
best business since the war. 


Marblehead 


The picturesque port of Marblehead is the acknowledged 
yacht racing capital of the New England coast. The har- 
bor floats an average of 200 beats from late June to mid- 
September. Four yacht clubs line its rocky shores, which 
stage between 35 and 40 races each season and this year 
13 classes, comprising a total of between 125 and 140 boats 
of all descriptions, will start in 23 open events. The num- 
ber will be increased to some 250 on each of the seven 
race days of Mid-Summer Week. 

The other scheduled events are the Fifth Massachu- 
setts Junior Yacht Championship, in which there will be 
entries from three Massachusetts sections, as well as 
Rhode Island, Long Island, Canada and possibly Maine, 
the annual race for large yachts for the Puritan Cup, and 
the start of the cruise of the Eastern Yacht Club, followed 
by that of the Boston Yacht Club, 

The new schooner coming out is for Vice-Commodore 
John S. Lawrence of the Eastern Yacht Club. She has 
been designed by Burgess, Swasey and Paine and is be- 
ing built by the Anker firm in Norway. The same com- 
pany has designed and is building a Q boat for former 
Commodore Lawrence F. Percival, of the Corinthian 

% Twenty of these little 
20-footers, designed 
and built in Denmark, 
will be raced at Mar- 


! blehead this summer. 
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Chicago and Rochester, N. Y., may also be represented 





Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, twice winner of the Class R Championship on 
Massachusetts Bay. 


Yacht Club, and Robert Amory, of Milton. Another Q 
class boat is being built in Maine from designs by John 
G. Alden for Grafton Smith. 

Captain Anker has designed, and his firm is building, 
three class R boats, one for Edsel Ford, another for Dr. 
Morton Prince. of Boston, and a third for Livingston 
Davis and Philip Benson, of the Eastern Yacht Club. 

L. Francis Herreshoff has designed an R boat for 
Charles A. Welch, building at Britt Brothers, at West 
Lynn. 

Burgess, Swasey and Paine have designed and a Copen- 
hagen firm is building four Class R yachis—two for the 
Beverly Yacht Club, a third for former commodore Syd- 
ney A. Beggs, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, and a fourth 
for Charles H. W. Foster. In spite of her small size, the 
Foster R boat will be rigged as a schooner, thus getting 
considerable added sail area, allowed under the rule as a 
differential between the rigs. The same. designers have 
drawn plans for a Class R boat for Charles Francis 
Adams, which Lawley is building, while that firm will 
also construct a Class R boat for W. P. Barrows, of 
Rochester, N. Y., from designs by Alden. In addition 
to the racing boats. a new Malabar, No. 6, and several 
more of this type will be seen at Marblehead. 

Late in February it was stated that Charles P. Curtis, 
one of the most successful of the sonder class yachtsmen, 
would also have an R boat this summer. Three of last 
year’s Class R yachts are expected to be in commission— 
Frank C, Paine’s champion, Gypsy, Willard C. Morrison’s 
Opeechee III, C. H. W. Foster’s Norseman. 

The new twenty-foot knockabouts, some twenty-five of 
them, are of Danish design and build, and, because of 
their prismatic hues, will be known as the Rainbow class. 

The international Class R series will be sailed just pre- 
vious to Race Week and will be run off under a new sys- 
tem whereby the yachts will race in pairs and meet a dif- 
ferent boat each day. The prize is the Eastern Yacht Club 
Ladies’ Plate. It is announced that Captain Anker will 
come over with a boat of his own design and build. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club will hold the North Shore 
elimination races for the junior championship two weeks 
before the international title event by the Eastern Yacht 
Club. 

Manchester 

The features of the season at the Manchester Yacht Club 
will be the establishment of a new 18-foot class and the 
(Continued on page 98) 













Yachting on Lake Ontario for 1925 


By W. WInDEYER 


HE season of 1925 on Lake Ontario bids fair to be 

one of the most active and interesting for many 

years. The program of events, both large and 
small, is all that could be desired in our all-too-short sea- 
son, and we wait on nothing but the weather. : 

On May 30th the season may be said to open in To- 
ronto, when the Royal Canadian Yacht Club holds an 
open regatta for all classes of yachts in which at least 30 
boats are expected to participate, notwithstanding the early 
date. On the same date at least 25 14-foot dinghies are 
expected to face the starter over the R. C. Y. C. Bay 
Course to compete in the open dinghy race for the J. Wil- 
ton Morse Memorial Trophy. This trophy (for annual 
competition) is given by the R. C. Y. C. in commemora- 
tion of the late J. Wilton Morse, the originator and de- 
signer of the famous sailing dinghy. 

The Club races of the Royal Canadian, Queen City, 
National and Alexandra Yacht Clubs and the Toronto 
Canoe Club assure an excellent season of club yachting. 
The races for the George Cup, emblematic of the Lake 
Ontario Championship of Class R, will be held under the 
auspices of the Toronto Canoe Club, the present holders 
of the trophy, on July 27th and succeeding days. 

The long-distance race for the Freeman Cup, under 
the auspices of the Lake Yacht Racing Association, will 
start from Toronto on Saturday, August Ist, finishing at 
Presquile, a distance of 84 miles. On the completion of 
the Freeman Cup Race, the yachts will proceed by easy 
stages through the Murray Canal and the Bay of Quinte 
to Big Bay, just below Belleville, the rendezvous of the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association, where all classes will 
participate in the race meet of August 5th, 6th and 7th. 
With the greatly increased fleet on Lake Ontario, a large 
attendance is assured. The schooner fleet will be aug- 
mented by Commodore Casey’s new craft and Rear-Com- 
modore N. R. Gooderham’s crack schooner Yolanda. 

The most interesting class, however, will be the “R’s,” 
as with the large additions from Chaumont and Rochester, 
fully 14 of these smart, modern sloops will be fighting it 
out. Big Bay makes an ideal place for the meet, as there 
is always a breeze there and the Belleville people can al- 
ways be depended on for entertainment. 


The Fisher Cup Comes to Life 


After a lapse of 14 years, Lake Ontario is to see another 
contest for the historic Fisher Cup. The Rochester Yacht 
Club is stepping back into its former position as a domi- 
nating factor on the Lake. With the advent of another 
club from the port of Rochester, the Genesee Yacht Club, 
also members of the Lake Yacht Racing Association, the 
fleet sailing out of Charlotte is a formidable one, as in 
addition to the former boats they have gathered together 
a dangerous fleet of modern Class R yachts and two of the 
famous Class P—the Marconi-rigged Olympian and Allo- 
ede, the latter being the famous Josephine. 

In November the Rochester Yacht Club opened nego- 
tiations with the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, holders of 
the Fisher Cup, looking toward a series of races for this 
trophy. As the Marconi rig is banned on Class P yachts 
with the Royal Canadian Club, and the Rochester yachts 
are so rigged, there appeared at first a rather formidable 
difficulty to surmount. Knowing the Canadian rule, Roch- 
ester, in a very sportsmanlike manner, agreed to challenge 
with existing Class P yachts, but with gaff rigs, and the 
challenge has been accepted. The dates set for the series 
are September 7th, 8th and 9th, at Toronto, the opening 
race being on Labor Day. The main reason for these 


dates was to permit the visiting yachts to participate in the 
Canadian National Exhibition Regatta, which will be held 
on the Saturday before and the Saturday after the Fisher 
Cup fixture. 

The Fisher Cup is the oldest yachting trophy in Canada 
and the original history of it somewhat involved. The 
record of this trophy, which is closely identified with the 
history of yachting in Canada, is not all a written record, 
but is substantially as follows: 

The Fisher Cup was first raced for on the Atlantic 
Coast and won by the Cora, a boat of 60 ft. 1. w. 1. The 
Cora passed into the hands of Mr. J. K. Barker, of De- 
troit, and was brought to the Great Lakes. Mr. Barker 
was subsequently drowned in coming ashore in the Cora’s 
dinghy, while stripping the yacht for the season, carrying 
a load of lead ballast. The Annie Cuthbert, of Belleville, 
Ontario, designed by Alex. Cuthbert, sailed a series of 
races against the Cora at Put-In-Bay in 1875 and won the 
trophy for the first time for Canada. In 1879 the Annie 
Cuthbert was bought by a Chicago syndicate, headed by 
Commodore Prindiville, and the Fisher Cup, which in 
those days went to the winning yacht, went with her. 

In 1883 the Cuthbert sloop Atalanta, owned by the Gif- 
ford syndicate, and which had raced unsuccessfully for 
the America’s Cup in 1881, challenged the holder of the 
Fisher Cup. The race was sailed at Chicago, the Atalanta 
bringing the trophy back to Canada. In 1884, the Norah, 
of Belleville, wrested the trophy from the Atalanta, and 
following that, the cup was not raced for until 1891, when 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club challenged with the cutter 
Zelma. The race was abortive, as on the Zelma’s appear- 
ing for the race there was no defender, and the cup was 
left at Belleville. 

In 1892 the Rochester Yacht Club challenged with On- 
ward, and as the race was of an international nature, it 
was accepted and the contest held at Belleville, in Sep- 
tember, 1892. The race was sailed in a gale of wind, and 
Onward, with a crew of 35 men, won handily. 

In 1893 the Royal Canadian Yacht Club challenged with 
Zelma and the contest was staged off Charlotte. Two 
races were sailed in light airs, which did not permit either 
yacht to finish within the time limit. The third day it 
was blowing a gale of wind and neither yacht could be 
towed out of the piers to the lake and the series was aban- 
doned. After a lapse of seven years, the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club again challenged, this time with Minota, a 
35-foot sloop built for the Canada’s Cup, the defender 
being the Canada’s Cup winner, Genesee. Minota was 
beaten in the first race in light air, which was greatly to 
the liking of the centerboard Genesee. In the second race, 
in a gale of wind, the Minota lost her chance of winning 
by carrying away a main shroud turnbuckle and Genesee 
won the series. 

The next race was sailed in 1906, the contenders being 
Zoraya, Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and Jroquois, Roch- 
ester Yacht Club, the series being won by Zoraya under 
the skilful handling of A<milius Jarvis, of Toronto. The 
cup, therefore, after an absence of nineteen years, was 
brought back to Canada. 

The next and last race was held in 1911, when Patricia 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club defeated Seneca of 
Rochester, the last winner of the Canada’s Cup. 

In the Fisher Cup contest the United States challenger 
will be either the Olympian or the Alloede, while the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club will select a defender from Stran- 
ger, Patricia, Bernice, Italia or Nu‘meg. 
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The Mary is a husky 41-foot auxiliary which Dr. Henry C. Rowland built for a long cruise in the West Indies 
and to the West Coast. 
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Yachting With the Bark On 


A Winter Grip from Waine to Long Island Sound for a Shake‘Down (ruise 


By Henry C. Row.anp 


more descriptive one might be “Rough Sledding with 
Mary.” 

We call Mary a schooner because she looks more like 
that than the ketch her sailing rig technically makes her. 
If you sing out “trim the main sheet” aboard a boat where- 
of the after mast is the taller spar, and is stepped where a 
schooner’s mainmast ought to be, the fine distinction is apt 
to be lost and the order applied to the mizzensheet. 

Having designed Mary and drawn her plans to scale, I 
showed them to Messrs. Goudy and Stevens, boatbuilders 
of East Boothbay, Maine. Dimensions of a keel boat of 
41 feet o. a., 36 feet waterline and 16 feet beam, with a 
4¥,-foot draft are such a departure that I expected them 
to shake their heads. On the contrary, Mr. J. A. Stevens 
looked thoughtful and said: “That’s funny. Her plans are 
almost identical with those of a catboat I built a couple of 
years ago for Professor Ripley. I like her.” 

So he went ahead and built her. 

This was about the middle of July, 1924. I wanted the 
boat for an extended southern voyage that winter, down 
to the Isthmus of Panama, probably through the Canal 
and up to San Diego. Mr. Stevens said that he could have 
her launched by the first of December, rigged and ready for 
sea a week later. He did. In fact, he slid her overboard 
November 29th. I took up my quarters aboard her De- 
cember 8th, with the thermometer four degrees below zero. 
Not in the cabin, but outdoors. 

Another week was consumed in fitting out. Then Rich- 
ard Matthews Hallet, my friend and confrére of the pen, 
or, to be exact, the typewriter, joined the ship. My plan 
was to run down to Gloucester, then make directly for 
Bermuda, or possibly to pass a hundred miles or so to 
the eastward of Bermuda and hold on for the Windward 
Islands. This, I was told, would give us the benefit of 


"Tee: title of this article is exact, though perhaps a 


the northeast trades, which I have never noticed in eight 
voyages to the West Indies, and am therefore curious to 
encounter, 





We went to Portland and got our compass corrected, or 
rather approved, as it needed no correcting and scarcely 
any magnetic compensation. Running then from Port- 
land, my log reads :— 

“Dec. 20th. Sailed from Portland. Weather clear. 
Wind W., hauling W. by N. and freshing to dry gale. 
Mary carries sail easily and makes splendid weather of 
steep chop. White clouds of steam blowing off water. 
Sprays iced deck rapidly. Threatened to burden ship 
forward. Ran back for Porpoise Point and worked in. 
Thermometer zero. 

The weather reports for the following day announced 
the coldest December 21st on record. With the mercury at 
6 below zero, we did not challenge the statement. The 
toilets began to freeze, so we pumped kerosene through. 
The Shipmate stove kept the amidship cabin comfortable, 
but my owner’s cabin aft looked like the Caverns of Lu- 
ray, with stalactites and stalagmites of ice. Also a rime 
of ice that was very pretty over the ceiling. This was the 
freezing sweat of condensation. 

We managed to break our way through the ice that had 
formed quickly in Porpoise and went on to Portsmouth, 
thence to Gloucester. Though not minding the cold par- 
ticularly, I was more than ever anxious to get into the Gulf 
Stream, fearing that we might be held up ahead by har- 
bor ice. But the fishermen and others of experience on 
the coast seemed to reckon it an even bet that we might 
not get into or across the Gulf Stream. For one thing, 
while Mary could stand it, we might not. There would be 
only the two of us. numerically, though in actual man 
power about four, Dick Hallet being worth three, I should 
say, and the strongest man I was ever shipmates with. 
Too darned strong, as he kept breaking ordinary one- 
handed gear when it happened to jam, valves and cocks 
and screw-drivers, starting-bars and things. He got that 
way on a windjammer to Australia and stoking steamers 
in quest of breezy and vigorous literary material—and he 
got that, too. 
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The Se te anchor in East Boothbay harbor, Maine, from which 
she started her long voyage in December. 


Anyhow, he thought with the others that with the pre- 
vailing westerly gales we might have to heave-to and be 
driven eastward into the cold, instead of away from it. 
All iced up and nowhere to go. Heel-and-toe watches that 
would wear us out. So I listened to sense, the more readily 
as a good many years ago, in 1906, I had lost a nice new 
boat on the Black Sea coast of Turkey, through stub- 
bornly refusing to do that thing. 

We sailed from Gloucester for the Cape Cod Canal, 
laying a course for Minot’s Ledge Light to play safe, as 
it looked like snow. After taking a departure from the 
light, a line slipped overboard and fouled the propeller. 
which jammed. Nothing doing overboard with « knife in 
water of 25 degrees, so we held on under sail, getting off 
the mouth of ihe Canal after dark. No use trying to beat 
in with the wind smack out of the big ditch, so we played 


ring-around-a-rosy all night with the red gas buoy. In the. 


morning a canal launch came out and towed us in. Cleared 
the screw and went through under power, pushing ice 
cakes, and tied up to a big lighter at the head of Buzzard’s 
Bay. 
The next morning, December 31st, we started down the 
bay under power and came presently to unbroken ice, big 
cakes more or less frozen together, all the way across. I 
thought that if no longer able to get ahead I might always 
go astern, and I thought wrong. We fetched up solidly at 
the end of about two hundred yards, and before I could 
back out through our lane the ice slithered in astern and 
plugged the hole. Worse than that, it “staged,” one layer 
sliding over the other so that we were literally hemmed in. 
The ice then picked up my plump and pretty Mary and 
began to carry her over to a seat on a rocky ledge, though 
fortunately a turn of the tide started us back the other 
way before this happened. There is not much that you 
can do with ice in bulk. 

I suppose that in the month of August one may find a 
winsome mermaid perched on any of those ledges, but they 
wouldn’t know the old place now. The palaces along the 
shore, with their pergolas and terraces, were in curious 
contrast to the polar aspect of the bay. Presently, the Arc- 
tic monotony was relieved by a big power fishing boat that 
came down and got wedged, likewise, about a cable length 
away. She was in the channel out of which we had been 
drifted, so I hailed to ask if I might senda line. “Sure, if 
it will do you any good,” he answered. Dick Hallet, who 
excels at winter sports of this sort, got off on the ice and 
started for the boat, dragging our dory and a hawser that 
I lighted along to him. He was about two-thirds of the 
way when the fishing boat started her powerful motor and 
managed to thresh her way out. Never so much as a 
“Sorry, boys.” or “good-bye,” or “go to hell,” or any 
other pleasantry until, as if stricken by a sense of his 


desertion, he hollered over: “Take a line to that spar buoy 
and hang onto her... . ” 

Nothing doing in any such criminal line. Better to see 
Mary perched like a buzzard on a ledge in Buzzard’s Bay. 
Dragging buoys out of position just isn’t done. And about 
an hour later one of the powerful Canal towboats ran 
down to see if the ice had done it. She came shearing 
through that heavy crumbling ice like a tractor plow 
through loam. Aboard were Chief Engineer Dunbar, 
Chief Pilot Rochester and Chief Machinist Baker. With 
some difficulty, the motors of both boats heating every two 
minutes from ice blocking the water intakés, they got a 
line to us and yanked us through that stuff to open water. 

With lighter hearts. we went back alongside the lighter. 
Once aboard the lighter and Mary was mine. For some 
hours it had looked as if she were the prey of that blighter, 
Jack Frost. But even now things were not so good. The 
ice cakes were rubbing past, bumping Mary in the slats 
and wiping the costly cosmetic from her sleek skin. All 
through the night I was kept awake by thuds and jars and 
the ugly, muttered cusses that moving ice makes. When 
we were jammed in it down in the bay the stuff was never 
silent for a second. One does not need a fiction writer’s 
imagination to hear its whispered threats as it crawls round 
and under the ship. “Slob” ice is what they call that sort 
of restless shifting mob of broken cakes, and slob is right. 

It blew an arctic northeast gale that night. We hoped 
this would drift out the ice, so that the shriek of the wind 
aloft was not unpleasant. But in the morning there seemed 
to be more ice than ever. For the first time in the history 
of the Canal, as we were told later, the northeast wind was 
driving the drift ice from along the shore on the Cape Cod 
Bay side of the Canal, when the swift current swirled it 
through. So that instead of getting rid of the obstacle, 
each tide was adding to its mass. 

Also we had to shift our berth or risk getting badly 
chafed. Captain Colberth, the Superintendent or General 
Manager of the Cape Cod Canal, and Chief Engineer 
Dunbar, both of whom took most kindly and watchful care 
of Mary and us during our sojourn on their premises, gave 
us a billet where we could lie with some safety, a little niche 
between the railroad bridge and a jetty, where the piling 
protected us from the ice. But even here it managed to 
get at us one night. As on— 

“Jan. 3rd... . pretty bad night. Ice heaped up against 
Mary’s tideward side until I doubted our warps would 
hold. Rigged lines enough to swing her in the air. Im- 
possible to compute the pressure of ice. Took ship’s papers 
and letter of credit, in case lines parted and we smashed 
under bridge. About 2 A. M. an eddy began to reel the 
ice cakes away, like unwinding tape. In an hour’s time we 
were all clear.” 

We learned the next morning that a big heavy launch 
had been stove and sunk in this fashion. But now the 


The skipper of Mary chopping the rudder free of ice in 
Buzzard’s Bay. 
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weather had become superb, so we made a start, Captain 
Colberth, who certainly takes most excellent care of Canal 
clients, sending a launch down the Bay with us to see us 
safely to the end of his beat. But the conditions of wind 
and current had cleared the passage. We laid a course 
S. W. by W. for Newport, but a hard westerly wind and 
head chop made it tiresome trudging, so we put into New 
Bedford. We needed all night in. 

Winter time east of Cape Cod it blows, and blows, and 
blows. Even when calm prevails inshore there seems al- 
ways to be wind outside. The hardest, squalliest summer 
nor’wester is mere blowing on your tea compared to this 
constant roaring winter gale. No, it is not the cold that 
makes it feel that way, but the cold that makes it actually 
that way. More weight of moving air per volume, con- 
tracted by the cold, so that the rushing mass of it is ac- 
tually heavier, and has a harder thrust for the same rate 
of speed at which it is in motion, 

From New Bedford to Newport it blew one of these-dry 
gales smack on Mary’s resolute nose, but the tide was fair, 
so she churned cheerfully to windward, making no fuss of 
the slinging chop, passing the heft of it under her broad, 
easy, comforting beam. Wind and sea say nothing un- 
pleasant to this big little boat. No sail of hers has yet 
been reefed, and when I have to buy new ones, I shall 
have the reef points left out. 

At Newport we were joined by my younger brother, 
John T. Rowland, known to his shipmates as “Pete.” He 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of pilot, carrying 
as he does in his head a multitude of courses on the coast 
from New York to Hudson’s Bay. Having aboard two 
such seagulls, Pete and Dick Hallet, both fifteen years my 
junior, was very restful. Point Judith showed its usual 
box of tricks, but Mary was not impressed. She made her 
habitual ladies’ weather of the hard wind and lumpy sea, 
and good speed. Such ice as formed on deck was slushy ; 
easy to throw off with the wooden snow shovel. 

Under sail and power we ran through Fisher’s Island 
Sound and held on for New Haven, anchoring behind the 
breakwater at about 2 A.M. We spent the rest of that day 
in New Haven, running the next to Darien, where Pete 
lives. He had promised us a nice snug berth there, along- 
side a ci devant submarine chaser, later purchased by an 
artist for a yacht. Pete assured me that the little harbor 
was free of ice, and when we got there the boys were 
skating on this same berth. 

This was no good. In fact it was worse than Buzzard’s 
Bay because this ice was not of the rotten, crumbling slob 
sort, but razor-edged and brittle. I could see that ramming 
Mary into it might slice her like a melon. So we anchored 
off, in the dredged channel, and that night the ice crept 
out, partly to surround us. 








Hallet taking a line over the ice to the fisherman. 
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The author finds “‘yachting’’ in winter off the New England coast 
is not all white duck pants. 





I decided then that our voyage would have to be held 
up for at least ten weeks. So far, Mary had suffered no 
damage because the ice encountered had been of the 
strongly saline, crumbly sort. But to hold on now meant 
the risk of cutting and gouging her sides, and I am too 
good a ship’s husband to subject a young bride to any such 
treatment. As Dick said, our proposed tropic expedition 
was becoming daily more and more an antarctic one. The 
farther south we fetched, the worse it got. We had 
started a month too late, or else the winter had got started 
a month too early, which comes to the same. There was 
pretty apt to be ice in the Delaware and Chesapeake, and 
even in the Albemarle Sound, and Hatteras in such a win- 
ter is a bad job, short-handed as we were, only two of us 
to stand watch-and-watch, run the engine, cook, navigate 
and keep the Shipmate stove busy. 

It came hard to be halted this way, but prevailing opinion 
agreed that it was the only sensible course to take. Be- 
sides, Mary was in need of paint and general grooming, 
also of a heavier sort of steering gear. Though handling 
like an automobile, her full dimensions required a more 
robust rig and a bigger steering wheel for the comfort of 
the helmsman. Offshore, in a heavy following sea, the 
present one would wear a man out. 

As it was the 10th of January, we were still going into 
winter, so that even while decreasing our latitude, the cold 
might yet head us off at some unhandy point. And here 
was a big, thoroughly equipped shipyard at Stamford, a 
few miles farther on. 

Wherefore, on Monday, January 12th, we sailed Mary 
around to Stamford in a fresh gale from N.E. that she 
seemed to relish, and left her in sympathetic hands. At 
least her maiden voyage from East Boothbay, Maine, to 
Stamford, Conn., had proved her out under the most try- 
ing conditions and justified our faith in her abilities. When 
we resume our voyage in April, there will be no more ice 
and therefore no more mud-holing. Nothing but deep 
blue sea. 





Mary, an Analysis and a Description 
By Joun T. Row anv 


The boat in which the cruise just related was made 
possesses so many extraordinary qualities and is such a 
novelty, in her way, that it seems hardly fair to the 
readers of YACHTING not to give a more detailed descrip- 
tion of her than her designer-owner has been content with. 

She is unorthodox to say the least. “Hank” has told 


you how she came to be built. While she was growing on 
the stocks at Goudy and Stevens’ yard, people came and 
looked at her and grinned. One bright young reporter for 
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The accommodation plan of Mary shows an unusual amount of room below decks by reason of her generous beam. 


a local paper dubbed her “Dr. Rowland’s seagoing bowl,” 
and it cannot be denied that she rather looked the part. 
The Mary is 41 feet long over-all, 36 feet on the water, has 
16 feet beam and 4% feet draft, only 2 feet of which is 
hull. “Hank” himself described her at this stage in the 
proceedings as an overgrown kitchen spoon, so it will be 
seen that he realized her peculiarities. But he had faith. 

Her keel, which is practically straight and runs the 
whole length, is of 6” oak and the planking is of oak to 6” 
above the waterline. I have not the exact dimensions of 
the frames, but they are proportionately heavy, with every 
third one double. Ballast is cement and scrap iron in- 
side. The rudder is hung outdoors over her broad and 
slightly raking transom stern and she has what I suppose 
would be called a spoon bow, though not of the elongated 
variety. She carries her beam well forward, so that her 
general appearance suggests an oversized Cape Cod cat 
more nearly than any other type of craft. 

The rig is a puzzle. Two masts with fore-and-aft sails 
on each seem to make her a schooner, but there is no stay 
between the mastheads, and the foresail has a greater area 
than the main. Still, she is hardly a ketch, because the 
mainmast is a shade taller than the fore and is stepped too 
far forward for the conventional idea. The after sail is 
leg-o’-mutton. 

There are two cabin trunks with a so-called bridge deck 
between. A solid bulkhead divides the forward cabin 
from a roomy forecastle, which contains its own toilet and 
wash basin. The galley, engine and two very wide double 
bunks, with appropriate lockers and drawers, are located 
in the forward cabin, which is so wide that the mess table 
and three or four chairs fail to get in one’s way, and the 
headroom is more than ample, even for my 6’ 3”. Under 
the bridge deck are tanks and storage lockers and a pas- 
sageway to the after cabin. This last boasts two large 
bunks, a built-in navigating table with drawers under, a 
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wash room and toilet, book case, shelves and lockers for 
clothing and instruments, all without any suggestion of 
crowding. It gives directly upon the deep cockpit right aft. 

The cockpit has some interesting features of its own. 
Although the floor is above the waterline, making it self- 
bailing, it is so deep, thanks to the vessel’s ample freeboard 
and 6” coamings, that the helmsman is well sheltered with- 
in it. It extends right to the transom, thereby making use 
of every inch of the ship’s length. There is a gallows- 
frame to support the main boom, and a wind cloth lashed 
to this shields the helmsman from a following wind. It 
makes the cockpit a very snug place, something which the 
Mary’s crew appreciated when sailing with the thermome- 
ter below zero. At the yard they called her “the North 
Pole boat,” and she did much to justify the title. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that this little ship, 
with her length of only 41 feet, affords more comfort than 
many a 60-foot schooner. The skeptic will be inclined to 
ascribe it to the sacrifice of every other quality, and I must 
confess that this was my diagnosis when I first laid eyes 
on her in Newport. It seemed incredible that a vessel 
of her tubby appearance and shoal draft, with no center- 
board, could be other than slow and uncertain. She is 
powered with a two-cylinder 16-h. p. Lathrop engine that 
looked pathetically small. I listened somewhat indulgently 
to my brother’s tale of how well she had behaved on the 
bitterly hard trip from Maine—beating up for Cape Por- 
poise in the teeth of a blizzard and reaching across from 
Gloucester to the Cape Cod canal. Still, she had come 
through quite some grief, as they say down East, and I 
was eager to see her do her stuff. 

We got away from Newport quite early and found a 
steep sea rolling in from the south. The wind was so 
squarely ahead that it was useless to set any sail. How- 
ever, it did not bother Mary in the least. She neither 
plunged nor pounded, but went right ahead with her little 
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The cross-sections of Mary. 


coffee-mill chugging away and did the 13 miles down to 
Point Jude in less than two hours. I have never seen a 
boat drive over a head sea with so little fuss. 

By the time we got to Point Jude the wind had hauled 
southwest. It kept going round so as to head us, and the 
only smooth going we had all the way to New Haven was 
the little stretch inside Fisher’s Island. Off Cornfield there 
was a nasty chop and when we got Faulkner’s abeam, the 
wind was due west and blowing hard and cold. A steep, 
short sea had sprung up that would have driven many a 
full-powered motorboat to shelter, but Mary kept plug- 
ging along without any apparent discomfort. Next day 


we ran up to Five Mile River at 8.5 knots, with a mod- 
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erate breeze right aft and the motor going, and two days 
later ran around to Stamford harbor before a hard east- 
erly gale with a steep sea. On all points of sailing she 
behaved beautifully and with such apparent ease that 
there was something uncanny about her performance. It 
seemed to make no difference whether the sea was ahead 
or abeam or astern. 

With all due credit to the little 16-horse Lathrop, I do 
not believe that so little power could drive such a big, 
heavy boat over a head sea unless there were some magic 
in her design. “She sits like a duck,” my brother said—or 
perhaps it was his shipmate, Richard Hallett. At any 
rate, that is the exact fact, and therein, I think, lies the 
explanation. If you will examine seriously the under- 
body of a duck, you will find that it has just the form of 
the Mary. Great beam, taut bilges, which yet are not hard, 
and plenty of bearing surface both fore and aft, it can 
neither pound nor labor, and.it has a streamline form 
whether regarded in the vertical or horizontal plane. Per- 
haps it is not capable of high speed, but it will drive easily 
at moderate ones; and that certainly is what this boat 
does. It is a form that has gone out of vogue in modern 
times, but I find something very similar in the model of a 
Sixteenth Century pinnace. Some of these little vessels 
accomplished remarkable feats of sustained speed on long 
passages and they were weatherly and wonderfully roomy, 
as witness the 40-footer that I described in a previous 
issue of YACHTING, which Sir George Somers built in the 
“Bermudas Isles” to carry 52 shipwrecked people to Vir- 
ginia. 

It may be that our modern designers would do well to 
study the possibilities of this ancient type, to which per- 
haps the Mary is a throwback. 

But in this day and generation Mary is certainly some- 
thing new. There is nothing else just like her on the 
coast. 
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Destruction of the whale ships in the Arctic by the Confederate cruiser Shenandoah. Left to right the ships are: brig Susan Abigail, 


Shenandoah, ship Sophia Thornton, ship Milo. 


From the original painting by Renjamin Russell in the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 
New Bedford. 


Whalemen’s Luck in the Civil War 


How the (ivil War and the Discovery of Petroleum Dealt a Staggering Blow to the Whaling 
| Industry 


By ArtHur C. Watson 


handwriting on the wall during the Civil War. 

Petroleum had been discovered, and the ship mer- 
chants and captains knew what the consequences were to 
be. They realized that the decline in their business was 
permanent, and that, as the years came on, more and more 
of their craft would be forced out of the running. It was 
merely a coincidence that the war and the mineral oil dis- 
covery should be contemporary events, but the war had a 
part of its own to play in the decay of the industry—a 
dramatic part, in fact, which made the port of New Bed- 
ford shudder for its future far more than did the news 
about petroleum. 

In the early part of the war, New Bedford saw twenty- 
three of its finest whaleships sail away in the two “Stone 
Fleets,” which went forth to be sunk at the mouths of 
Confederate harbors for blockading purposes. Here, in- 
deed, was a great blow to the present industry, for the 
money paid by the government for the vessels was far 
from equalling the revenue in oil that those ships had been 
bringing home. 

Far more disastrous than this loss, however, was the 
depredation done by Confederate cruisers, such as the 
Florida, the Shenandoah and the Alabama, during the war. 
The memory of the “Stone Fleets” was still warm when 
the news came that enemy ships were active in the waters 
frequented by whalemen, and that whaling vessels were 
being captured right and left and burned with their car- 
goes. These privateers, most of them equipped in Eng- 
land, sunk forty-six vessels, twenty-five of which hailed 
from New Bedford. The loss was staggering. It is esti- 
mated that the total damage done by the “rebel pirates” 
(as the cruisers were dubbed at the time) amounted to 


$1,650,000. Of this sum, $500,000 was the value of the 


oil lost. 


Tie whaling industry of New England saw the 


Among the many helpless victims of this high seas cam- 
paign was the bark Golconda, of New Bedford, which 
sailed from her home port on a voyage to the Pacific in the 
latter part of 1859. Nearly five years later, just as she was 
passing through the Gulf Stream on her homeward way, 
she sailed into the path of the cruiser Florida. At the 
time of the capture her cruise was nominally over; her 
try-works had been thrown overboard only the day be- 
fore, and the throwing overboard of the try-works meant 
that whales were no longer to be sought. The loss of the 
Golconda is described in a journal of her master, Captain 
Benjamin Winslow, which is preserved at the Old Dart- 
mouth Historical Society’s museum at New Bedford. Its 
interesting passages are quoted here. 

“Friday, July 8th, 1864. These twenty-four hours com- 
mence with moderate winds from the south, with pleasant 
weather. Steered N. N. W. At 7 P. M., we struck the 
southern edge of the Gulf Stream. Middle part, strong 
breezes from W. S. W. Steered N. W.by N. At 3 A. M. 
we were through the Gulf Stream and on its northern 
edge. Steered N. by W. half W. At 4 A. M. we dis- 
covered a sail astern steering to. the eastward on the wind. 
It soon kept off and steered for us with sail and steam. 
At 8 A. M. it came up with us and fired a lee gun, shotted. 
I then gave orders to haul in studding sail, and we hauled 
aback. The vessel proved to be the Privateer Confederate 
steamer Florida. The sailing master came on board and 
allowed me a few minutes to pack up my clothing, and 
then sent me on board the Florida. They took all of my 
nautical instruments from me. Latitude when taken was 
about 37° 30 north; longitude, about 72° 00’ west. 

“They took about three or four barrels of sperm oil 
from the ship and then set her on fire in three places: 
cabin, main hatchway and forecastle. Then they left her. 
The officer in charge of the men had no control over them. 
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The captured Confederate cruiser Florida (left), and the U.S. S. Wachusett. From an old wood cut. 


They commenced plundering and tearing things to pieces 
as soon as they came on board. They allowed us to take a 
chest or trunk of clothing and bedding with us. They took 
from me (my private property) my sextant, aneroid 
barometer, Colt’s pistol, sea chest and a keg of dried 
bananas, packed in sugar, that I had kept for my wife. 

They would not give up any of the things to me again. 

“At 10 A. M., the Florida spoke a French bark, bound 
direct to New York, and tried to send us in, but the 
French captain would not take us on account of his 
vessel’s being consigned to the French consul in New 
York. They let me mess with the officers in the ward- 
room, and made up my bed in the dining-room to sleep on, 
and treated me very kindly. The officers and boatsteerers 
messed by themselves on deck alongside of the smoke- 
pipes, on salt meat and hard bread. The men messed for- 
ward by themselves. 

“Saturday, July 9th. On board the Privateer Florida. 
First and middle parts, steered west by south, with brisk 
breezes from the north and eastward, and pleasant 
weather. At 4 A. M., discovered two sails (schooners ). 
Steered for a large schooner and came up with her. She 
proved to be the Margaret Y. Davis, Capt. William T. 
West. of New York, six days from Port Royal, bound to 
New York, and (they) burned her at 5:30 A. M. Then 
we steered for another schooner, which proved to be the 
William H. Clearer, Capt. John R. Hall, of Harbour 
Island (English), bound to Harbour Island. We sent a 
boat on board and it soon returned again to the steamer. 
They gave orders to me to tell my two mates and one 
hoatsteerer to get ready to go on board of the schooner, 
and likewise, Captain West and his mate. So at 8:30 A. M. 
we six went on board of the schooner William H. Clearer, 
and steered south by west for Harbour Island. 

“The captain of the Florida’s name was Morris, a tall 
slim man, with very sharp features. The first lieutenant’s 
name was Porter. The pirate steamer Florida was bark 
rigged with a flying mainsail and fore-and-aft sails, jib and 
flying jib, two smoke-pipes painted white. Her length of 
keel was 185 feet, with 26-foot beam. She draws twelve 
feet of water and mounts six 64-pounders and two 131- 
pounders, all rifle bore. The number of her crew is 130 


ait 


men all told. Her after guard are all Southerners, and the 
men forward are composed of all nations—a dirty, miser- 
able set of beings. 

“Sunday, July 10th. On board of the schooner William 
H. Clearer of Harbour Island, one of the Bahamas. At 
5:30 P. M., we spoke an English schooner from Harbour 
Island, bound for New York. The schooner would have 
taken us on board, provided we could get there, but the 
schooner Clearer’s boat was very poor, and it being very 
rough, we could not go. Middle part, strong breezes. At 
6 A. M., we spoke an English hermaphrodite brig bound 
for Europe. and nothing more.” 

The record now “sleeps” for a while; that is, nothing of 
interest is written in the journal. The schooner Clearer 
has an ordinary passage to the Bahamas, and arrives there 
on the 19th. 

“Tuesday, July 19th. At 2:40 P. M., the schooner was 
in about two miles of the land. Tacked and stood off with 
a light breeze from the S. E. to go around the east end of 
Harbour Island. At 4 P. M., light winds from the S. E. 
At 6 P. M., strong breezes from the S. E.. At 7 P. M., 
went through the east passage into the harbor, and at 7 :30 
P. M. came to anchor abreast of the town. I went on shore 
to see if there was a United States consul on the island, 
but found none. At 11 A. M., Captain West of the 
Margaret Davis and his mate, and the first mate, second 
mate. boatsteerer and myself, all of the bark Golconda’s 
crew, took passage in the sloop John Westley, of eight 
tons burthen, for Nassau. 

“Wednesday, July 20th. We arrived at Nassau at 11 
P. M., but did not go on shore. At 5 A. M., Captain West 
and myself went on board of the hermaphrodite brig 
Olive Frances, of Machias, State of Maine. The brig was 
discharging ice, and Captain Small offered us every hos- 
pitality and to make our homes (Captain West and my- 
self) with him as long as we remained at Nassau. We 
accepted. He gave us money to pay for our men’s break- 
fast on shore, providing the consul would not provide for 
them, which money they had to use for that purpose, 
$2.50. At 9:30 A. M., we went to see the American consul 
and to claim his protection. The consul would not provide 
board and lodging for the officers and the boatsteerer on 
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shore, but ordered them to go on board the ice vessel (the 
Olive Frances) to board and lodge, and to take a passage 
home. The captain of the ice vessel could not accommo- 
date them, being at the time discharging cargo and all 
lumbered up, with his crew and several hired men besides 
to cook for, and only one cook to do the work. He was 
under charter to go to another island to take in a cargo of 
salt. It was impossible for him to take the men. If it 
had not been for Captain Small, the officers would have 
had to have gone without their breakfast. 

“Thursday, July 21st. At 3 P. M., Captain Small, of 
the brig Olive Frances, and ourselves went to see the 
American consul to make some arrangements to provide 
for the men. After a long talk he told us captains to find 
a boarding-house for the men, and in the morning he 
would give us an order to take to the boarding-house to 
show that he would be responsible for their board. We 
found a boarding-house for the men for the night, but had 
to be responsible for their board, providing the consul 
would not pay. 

“At 10 A. M., we went to see the consul again. He 
wanted the men to sign blank vouchers, which was not 
lawful. I told the consul that it was not lawful, and also 
told the men not to sign them. After talking about two 
hours, the men were compelled to sign them in order to 
get a boarding-house. The consul agreed to pay their board 
at one dollar per day, but after the officers had signed the 
blank vouchers, he would not allow but 871% cents per day 
for their board and lodging. 

“Friday, July 22nd, 1864. At Nassau, Bahama Isles. 
We are stopping on board of the ice vessel Olive Frances, 
of Maine; the officers are boarding on shore. There has 
been quite a number of deaths by the yellow fever of late 
in this place. Twelve died yesterday of the scarlet fever. 
This day Captain Darius Clark of the schooner Twilight, 
of New York, called to see me, and let me have $30 in 
American gold to pay my expenses home, and I am to pay 
the same amount in American gold to Israel Nickerson, of 
North Rochester, Mass. 

“At 8 P. M., Captain Clark, Mr. Percival (a passenger 
on board of Captain Clark’s vessel), Captain West and 
myself went to Captain Falkner’s house and spent. the 
evening. 

“At 6 A. M., Captain Clark sent a boat to the ice vessel, 
and Captain Small and myself went back in the boat to the 
schooner Twilight, and spent a couple of hours on board. 
Captain Clark gave me two bottles of rum to drink with 
water to prevent taking the yellow fever. At 11 A. M., 
went to see the American consul to try to get a passage to 
New York in the English steamer Governor Bayley, of 
Nassau. The consul refused to do it at first, but finally 
concluded to allow us ten dollars each towards paying our 
passage to New York, and the rest to pay ourselves. As 
we could do no better with him, we accepted it and left 
the office. From there, went to see Mr. Jackson, agent of 
merchant ship underwriters, and there was introduced to 
Mr. Kilpatrick, of New York, I think, the new consul 
just arrived to take the old consul’s place. 

“Sunday, July 24th. At 2:30 P. M., Captain West and 
myself took our leave of Captain Small of the hermaphro- 
dite brig, the ice vessel. We went on board of the steamer 
Governor Bayley, for New York, as cabin passengers. 
Four other men went on board to work their passage to 
New York. We left Nassau for New York at 4:40 P. M. 

“Captain Small of the ice vessel is certainly one of the 
finest men that I ever have seen. He did everything for us 
that a man could do. He offered to give us money to take 
us home with, which I would not accept. He let me have 
four dollars, half of which I gave to the officers to get their 
breakfasts with. I wanted to pay him again, but he would 


not take it. The third vessel that the Florida burned after 
she was first fitted out was a large hermaphrodite brig 
which Captain Small sailed on shares. One quarter of this 
vessel belonged to him, and was not insured. She was 
burned at.one of the West Indian Isles, in Spanish waters 
about one mile from the land. 

“The owners, or a part of the owners of the Governor 
Bayley, are Americans belonging to New York and the 
State of Maine. Mr. Darling, of New York, now living at 
Nassau, is the agent.” 

Captain Winslow’s homeward journey, back over the 
path that his ill-starred Golconda was following on her 
final passage, was without special interest. Fair winds 
made his return speedy, and fine weather brought him 
some cheer. The troubles that he went through from the 
time that he first sighted the Florida down to his last 
argument with the consul at Nassau were typical of many 
another New Bedford captain whose vessel was so un- 
fortunate as to meet a “rebel pirate.” 

_ There is at least one logical reason in back of the adop- 
tion of the name “rebel pirate,” for it was the practice of 
some of the privateers to resort to cold-blooded trickery 
in making their captures of defenceless vessels. One trick 
which would have been worthy of the old buccaneers of the 
Spanish main consisted in setting fire to a captured whale- 
ship at night. The skies would be illuminated by the 
flames, of course, and neighboring ships that caught sight 
of the glow would be drawn thither. In this manner the 
cruiser Alabama captured no less than nine vessels which 
were attracted by the burning of the Ocean Rover, of 
Mattapoisett, and which hastened to the scene to save the 
lives they believed to be imperilled: 

We have a fine description of the master of the 
Alabama, Captain Semmes, from a New Bedford captain 
who commanded one of her victims. This New Bedford 
captain, Shadrach R. Tilton, tells of Captain Semmes 
wearing a heavy black mustache, which he had waxed by a 
servant every morning, and of his doing everything in 
white kid gloves. Captain Tilton thus describes the capture 
of his vessel, the bark Virginia, by the Alabama: 

“The pirate ship overtook us in latitude 39° 10’; longi- 
tude 34° 20’. She first showed British colors, but when a 
quarter of a mile from the Virginia, she set Confederate 
colors and sent an armed boat’s crew aboard. I was in- 
formed the vessel was a prize to the Alabama, and ordered 
to take my papers and go aboard the steamer. The pirates 
then stripped the ship of all valuable articles, and at 4 
P. M. set fire to her. I went on the quarterdeck of the 
Alabama with my son, when they sent us into the lee waist 
with the crew. All were ironed except two boys, the cook 
and the steward. I asked if I was to be ironed, and the 
reply was that the vessel’s purser had been in irons aboard 
the United States vessel, and his head shaved. He proposed 
to retaliate. We were put in the lee waist with an old mat- 
tress and a few blankets upon which to lie. The steamer’s 
guns were run out the side and the ports could not be shut. 
So when the sea was rough and the vessel rolled, the water 
washed the decks and we were wet all the time. Often we 
would wake at night with a sea pouring over us. Our food 
consisted of beef, pork, rice, ham, tea, coffee and bread. 
Only one of our irons was taken off at a time. We were 
always under guard. On October 3rd we fell in with the 
schooner Emily Farnham, to which we were transferred, 
after signing a parole.” 

Though the captains of the unfortunate whaleships cap- 
tured by the Confederate privateers seldom made any re- 
sistance, yet there was one exceptional instance in which 
splendid courage was shown. The resistance of Captain 
Thomas G. Young of the bark Favorite, of Fairhaven, was 

(Continued on page 96) 
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An Inland Cruise on an “Artificial Tide” 


Whereon the @ub Goes to Review the Great Black Fleet on Its Way Down the Ohio 


By H. Wyatt WaAsHINGTON 


spring sunshine. “Feather,” heavy-weight cham- 

pion of the rocking-chair fleet, dozed fitfully on the 
clubhouse deck, anon disturbed as some small, shivering 
swimmer “took a dare” and dived off the float. 

The merry monotone of ferry bells was punctuated 
rhythmically with the “swish, swash” of water as Jess 
umped out his boats. 

Highball II iolled lazily at her moorings in the current- 
less pool formed in the Ohio River by government dam 
Number 28, just below the docks. Within the curtained 
seclusion of her French-windowed cockpit a certain 
chill pervaded the atmosphere, for which the mercury 
was in no way responsible. Down in the galley a pile 
of potato peelings, assuming pyramid proportions, sud- 
denly ceased to grow, and the Mate, 
waving a wicked knife, demanded of 
the Captain: “Why did No. 26 have 
to go and break an old ‘Bear-trap’ now, 
just when we’ve started to cruise up to 
Point Pleasant to let the Cub see the 
fleet go out ?” 

“Huh?” 

“If you don’t get it mended, it’ll spill 
a lot of Uncle Sam’s ‘Dam Tide,’ be- 
sides making a current for us all the way 
up!” 

“Huh ad 

“How do you know it’s broken, any- 
way?” 

Here the Captain mildly suggested 
that we wait for the next “Dam Coal 
Wave,” but was reminded that we had 
already started. “Didn’t we stay on 
board last night to get an early start, 
n’everything ?” 

Cap might have explained that he’d 
sent the Cub up to ‘phone the dam 


To Huntington Boat Club drowsed in the warm 


est. We clean every day at our house and give her a 
“bawth” every Saturday, whether she needs it or not. 

Now the Cub, flanked by the Crew, is sighted along 
the levee, reinforced by five small loaves of bread and 
several matches. They announce a specific account of the 
“Artificial Tide” in the morning paper. Uncle Sam, on 
account of an unprecedented dry season, has ordered the 
biggest “Coal Wave” yet undertaken; upon its crest will 
be floated down the river nearly two million bushels of 
coal ! 

The schedule computing this cumulative body of water, 
the time the “crest” reaches a given point, the speed at 
which it flows, have all been worked out by the govern- 
ment engineers. The “splashing” in sequence of the 
thirty completed locks and dams in the river, beginning 
with Number 6, not far below Pitts- 
burgh, should produce a rise of about 
eight feet. Upon this “splash,” besides 
the coal from the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha River, 50 miles up, the steamer 
Warren Elsey, from Pittsburgh, will go 
to St. Louis, with a ten-barge shipment 
of steel. 

The Mate’s soliloquy that the river 
always fell Jots more than it rose for 
the “tide” went unnoticed, for the dink 
was being made fast and lines cast off. 

Commodore, still shaking his head 
over his lost “dingusses,” wished us 
bon voyage with the parting injunction: 
“And be sure to anchor in deep water 
to-night! She may drop out under you!” 

Highball heads bravely out, kicking 
up her heels defiantly as the last of the 
March lions snarl and show their white 
teeth. The tawny Ohio stretches and 
twists, yawning between the man-made 
dams that have curbed the current of her 


office, but even his thoughts were inter- The captain of Highball /] hauls in _ desires; she is now a stream of artistic 


rupted, and this time not by the Mate! 
Came a terrific crash ; a terrifying splash, 
as though the very heavens had hurled themselves into the 
river close to Highball’s stern, till she trembled and bucked 
like a tethered bronco. 

United in the face of impending disaster, Cap and Mate, 
with one bound, cleared the cockpit, listing unsteadily upon 
the lurching float! “Feather” was alert! Jess held tight 
his tongue and his pumps, pointing spellbound at the 
Commodore. 

There, anchored at half mast to an overturned empty 
wheelbarrow, he stood, surveying the seething surface of 
the water with glassy eyes! He kept repeating, as though 
in a trance, “I’ll swan, whadder y’know ’bout that; my 
whole engine gone in the river, every DANG, DINGUSS, 
SEPERATE! I had wheeled it from the machine shop; 
Thad reached my boat ; the Tom Greene’s rollers came in; 

barrow upset; I never was strong for spring over- 
haulin’—every dinguss seperated, gone overboard—now 
whadder y’know ?” 

It might be of moment here to explain to the reader 
that “down South” we leave our boats in all winter; yes, 
and run them, too. Beyond engine cleaning or a fresh coat 
(on her uppers) of paint, our spring overhauling is non 


the slack as she lifts in a lock. 





temperament and artificial tides, but her 
untamed spirit still lusts for the “Far,” 
her waves hitting only the higher because there is no cur- 
rent to offset the wind’s fury. 

The Cub had no information of ‘the broken “Bear 
traps,” but did have an awful appetite. Falling afoul of a 
segment of custard pie, through the eternal perverseness 
of things, this latter became the villain in tragedy, for— 
the Cub essayed to occupy an easy chair along with a 
“setting” of eggs! What is the younger generation com- 
ing to? In the Cub’s carefully tutored mind the disfig- 
urement of a pair of collegiate trousers far outweighed the 
loss of a dozen eggs. However, such colossal happenings 
beneath her canopy failed to disturb the well-ordered life 
of Highball II. 

Staunch she was, and strong, a V-bottom 32-footer of 
2 ft. 2 in. draft and full 6 ft. head-room; compact as a 
watch, every inch of space utilized, though Cap did 
threaten “of week-ends” to add the sewing machine, fear- 
ing lest the book shelves, fireless cooker, victrola and type- 
writer would get lonesome. 

Having done a full ten miles in sixty minutes, she 
entered Lock 27. The Cub has lashed the dink to the off- 
wall side ; Jonah, our never-failing Red Wing motor, hums 
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“We clean every day at our house and give her a “bawth’ every 
Saturday.” 


contentedly on neutral ; the Crew lassoes his lines, fore and 
aft, so he can haul in for the lift. 

The lock master has received no word of the mending of 
the “bear traps” (or sluice ways, two in number at each 
dam), “en I dunno, Miss, ez he knows his own self why 
he broke ’em, but you’re dead right, hit would mess up 
thisher dam tide a lot, a-leakin’ water out thet-a-way.” 

Doing honor to the wind, they give Highball full gate 
room out, and hitting the peaks of the waves in the upper 
pool, she heads upon her way gaily, even while the Mate 
below is frying potatoes along with “Hell’n-Maria,” the 
galley stove. Nor is the hand at the cruiser’s wheel as care- 
ful as hers, for a normal dam stage hides rocks and sand 
bars, and sticking to the channel in such condition is 
child’s play. 

All day we speed between the eternal hills, where blue 
incense from brush fires meets the blue and where white 
cloud-ships sail lazy shadows across freshly plowed fields. 

Early afternoon, the Cub, lookout on the bow, sighted 
around the point a lacy white foam—‘Without a break, 
Sir; hooray, they’ve got her mended! The maneuver 
boat’s just come in, Sir!” As we locked through No. 
26, the lock keeper (all day we’d been calling him the 
dam keeper) gave specific information. 

‘Jes’ gotter mended, boys; yas, 25 jes’ phoned to look 
fer the crest uv the wave ’round daylight. Hit’s a water- 
wave, all right; Elsey’s on her way, en they’s nine full 
tows in K’noy waitin’ to come out! Well, boys, sign up 
yer manifest, en’ remember t’ look fur the bottom uv 
the river ’round dusk to-morrow ; she’ll be apt ter show 
ye every rock en’ sand bar, en’ y’ know highballs on 
bars these here days ain’t very popular!” 

As shadows grew, so did the co!d, and the Mate turned 
in an S.O.S. that the wood was all gone! Selecting a 
likely shore, Highball was hove to and three men in a 
boat “dinked” ashore to collect driftwood. The Crew 
was axeman of the party; the Capting, following the 
wake of a collegiate Cub, himself was “nothing else but,” 
and sloshed along on four inches of balloon trousers. 

As we cruised by Gallipolis, Ohio, home lights began 
to twinkle, but what mean home and light to men, save 
supper? Ours must be taken while running. for Cap 
wants to anchor for the night above the Great Kanawha’s 
mouth, in order to avoid the passing tows, should the 
fleet go out before morning. 

And thus we came to make camp in the early dusk just 
off Point Pleasant, West Virginia. *Twas here old Corn- 
stalk was slain for the perfidy of the Paleface: ‘twas 
here the first American blood was spilled in the Revolu- 
tion. ’Tis here, ’neath the overhanging branches of an 
ancient sycamore, sole survivor of those stirring scenes, 
Highball comes to anchor. “Full ten feet of water under 
us, Sir,” the crew calls back from his pike pole at the 





bow. “Plenty of headroom for the mast to clear the 
tree!” And now, perforce, the Captain must go up the 
bank, his oil can an excuse for a visit to the “old tars.” 
for this town is quite a busy boat center. 

Cub sets him over; also sets a mark on shore for the 
tide, then comes alongside to row us up to reconnoiter jn 
the great coal harbor. There is the tenseness of waiting; 
the low-lying smoke screen might be ghost-blown from the 
Shawnee war fires of the long ago. Fitful flames from 
the great boilers spit spitefully their red tongues in the 
still water, and all the time the water creeps, slowly 
steadily, higher. 4 

















Crying of hawser; creak of chain; 

Wind-blown smoke; a dash of rain, 

And tow-boats breathing like things in pain 
In the Great Kanawha’s mouth. 

Waiting the crest of a man-made tide, 

Their loaded coal barges at anchor ride, 

Till rocks and sand bars on schedule hide, 

When the Great Black Fleet goes South! 











When the canalization of the Ohio River is completed 
between Pittsburgh and Cairo there will be 54 locks and 
dams, capable of maintaining at all times a nine-foot stage. 
With only 30 in operation at the present time, the goy- 
ernment, in order to get the coal out, orders these 
“Waves” in low water. Highball looks forward to the 
endless open season, all for the price of a “thank you,” 
but the Cub likes the “Tides” with their elusive person- 
ality. If Highball must see the bottom, why, he'd “like 
to have a look!” 

Reluctantly now he turns the bow of his boat. Already 
the Ohio is sending her back kick up into the Kanawha, 
which makes the tethered barges twist and flinch like 
restive steeds impatient to be off. Somewhere, in Back- 
of-Beyond, one of the Cub’s ancestors must have been 
a galley slave, for he has always handled the oars like a 
veteran ; the frail boat lurches and lifts as he heads her 
true up against the swirl where the two waters meet. 
A full moon swings behind the tall granite shaft which 
commemorates the Battle of Point Pleasant, and the Cub 
rows smack across its sharp black shadow without hitting 
it. Outlined upon the levee’s edge the Captain stands, 
a very modern male Statue of Liberty, enlightening the 
world with his electric torch. Collecting him, along with 
his rattling kerosene can, we board our waiting boat. 

Here the Cub was somewhat upset as we made ready 
for bed, thinking this was to be an all-night watch party. 
He mentioned one never-to-be-forgotten night spent on 
the Little Highball; then he sat up till eleven o’clock to 
watch the tows, imbibing fruit cake and ginger ale along 
with the other seasoned tars. 

















































A member of the “Great Black Fleet” on the Ohio. 
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Lower lock gate swinging open for Highball I] to enter. 


“Them days is gone forever,” cried the Captain, as he 
dived under his blankets. 

And all night long the water rose, lifting our mast guy 
wires up against the outreaching tree branches; then the 
wind came and upon those weird harp strings played us 
an eerie tune. It also played the deuce, for the lantern, 
blinking watchfully astern, was pulled off by an imper- 
tinent limb and thrust indiscriminately right down the 
stovepipe! This caused much smoke to backfire inside, 
as well as unlimited hot air, the gentlemen with one 
accord declaring it only an incident, that went to prove 
that the tide was still rising and Highball had nothing 
to fear. 

The Cub was billeted upon the bridge on a long inflated 
rubber mattress, an ideal bed, but—a bridge is a bridge! 

Some time during the night the last March lion died, 
and now, in greening vapor blue as mist, with the rising 
sun April tripped across the purple hills and found her 
rosy reflection in the Kanawha’s harbor. She also found 
there the psychological moment: the crest of the tide has 
come! The Great Black Fleet is getting under way! 
The Cub is hastily called, whence, wrapping his couch 
about him, this modern Horatio, from the plate-glass 
observatory of his bridge, reviews the spectacular pro- 
cession. Nine huge tows steamed out, turned, and headed 
down the Ohio, maneuvering like a well-organized navy, 
each steamer pushing from 12 to 15 barges, 140 by 9 by 
26 feet, containing each around six to eight thousand 
bushels ! 

Not till the long, low-trailing smoke settled above the 
white foam-flecked wake did the Cub move; then came 
the sun to line the smoke with gold; to make the last 
white wave a rosy promise that, with all dams done, the 
Ohio would have a permanent wave! Then the Cub 
went ashore to set his mark at the crest, and Highball 
set about breakfast. The Captain looked at the clock. 
Ouoth he: “I want to be getting away from here; we'll 
give those fellows time to clear 26; when those dam en- 
gineers begin shutting up their pools above, won't be 
enough water down here to wash a fellow’s face.” 

Cub came in with tidings: “There’s a big boat heading 
over this way. Did anything come down last night?” 





The Cub rows ashore. 








One of the tow boats on the Ohio. 


As the Mate started to reply, “Only the lantern in the 
stovepipe,” the approaching steamer blew several times, 
and the great Harren Elsey (for it was she) proceeded 
to send a man over in a skiff. Arrayed in robes of morn- 
ing, her all-steel tow of steel shining in the sun, this 
1,500-mile joy rider wanted to pick up information about 
the Kanawha fleet. She had been delayed by the wind. 

The Captain gave her an hour’s start; the tide had 
dropped 6 inches, and he decided to weigh anchor and be 
away! Alas, alack! the anchor refused to be weighed, 
the chain gave not up an inch of hold, not even with 
“Jonah’s” help, nor does the capstan bar succeed in loos- 
ing any of its hold. The verdict is, “Waves of the 
Elsey must have swung her ’round something; nothing 
to do but go down and feel what ails her!” 

The pike pole reveals twelve feet of water, which re- 
sults in a heated argument as to who had the last “bawth” 
—‘“Enie, menie, minie, mo’—Captain, Cub, and Crew. 
Thus the Crew took to the ship’s bathing suit and to the 
water. Diving divulged the fact that sunken tree roots 
enmeshed the chain, and the crew must go down many 
times before Cap, hauling in slack, pronounced her free! 

Hopes gone now of clearing No. 26 ahead of the fleet, 
Highball’s nose is turned up into the emptied harbor of 
the Kanawha, making a little run on its backed water as 
far as lock No. 11. This beautiful “River of the Woods,” 
as the Indians called it, has upon its banks, 50 miles up, 
West Virginia’s capital city, Charleston. 

It is almost noon as we again hit the Ohio, when the 
Cub, sweeping its broad bosom with the glasses, reports, 
“No smoke on the horizon ahead, Sir!” Swinging down 
on the spreading wings of the “wave,” we discover the 
last tow and the Warren Elsey have just cleared No. 26. 
Waiting for the great chamber to fill before Highball 
can enter, a vote is cast: Mate and Cub are strong for 
“another night out, with the bottom also going out of 
the river, and perhaps the deuce to pay!” Cap and Crew 
ballot for “safety first, and a race to beat the fleet through 
27!” The lock master gives us a “toss up,” and the 
latter wins. Well, a race of twenty miles to overtake 
ten tow boats isn’t “so worse,” after all, for Highball 
must arrive at the lock well in advance of the leading 
boat, long before she has time to signal the lock. We 
don’t want to pester Uncle Sam, and, personally, we 
prefer not to lock through alongside those mammoth 
barges. Highball had one experience, and a burnt child 
does not seek the fire! . 

Now the Cub is happy at the wheel along with his gov- 
ernment map book, reading the channel carefully, but 
under Cap’s orders executes some fancy cutting of cor- 
ners to gain time. Giving two sharp blasts, we overhaul 
the Elsey to starboard, lurching and tossing on her swells ; 
picking up next the J. T. Hatfield, the last in line of the 
coal fleet, leaving her to port. On and on, hitting the 
high places, rejoicing we have no landlubber aboard to 

(Continued on page 98) 








Chicago Expects Big Mackinac Race Fleet 


Movement to Bar Sloops Uoted Down 
By Cuester Faust 


Bis owners of the Chicago Yacht Club, meeting 


in a spirited session on January 30th, voted down 

a proposed rule to bar all sloops from the Chicago- 
to-Mackinac 331l-mile race. The vote was closer than 
the sloop owners and advocates had anticipated, but 
effectively settled—for a time, at least—a long-brewing 
dissension among the Lake sailormen. 

As a result, the largest fleet in years is assured for the 
1925 race, which will be the feature of the fiftieth anni- 
versary schedule of the C. Y. C. The eligibility of “Q” 
and the larger “R” sloops is still pending. It was decided 
to abide by the terms of the deed of gift, which specifies 
that all contestants shall be of “5 tons or over, U. S. 
Customs measurement.” 

A strict interpretation of the U. S. Customs tonnage 
measurement rule is sought by a committee appointed for 
the purpose. The application of this rule, which is based 
upon the cubic capacity of the hull, will bar the smaller 
“Q’s,” it is thought, and the “R’s.” This departure from 
yachting rules to what was called “ore boat” methods, 
drew the fire of small sloop owners and will come up 
again for action at the February meeting of the boat 
owners. 

The selection of a type of dory or dinghy for a junior 
one-design class was left in the hands of a committee 
headed by Dr. Hollis E. Potter. Club members are ex- 
pected to underwrite the purchase of a dozen or more 
boats of some small, open type to promote sailing by 
youngsters. 

Commodore C. E. Fox presided at the meeting, which 
was attended by more than one hundred boat owners. 
Formation of a power-boat committee, to promote par- 
ticipation in the trans-lake sailing races by the motor- 
boat men, was begun, 

Commodore Fox and Secretary John M. Handley have 
taken steps toward obtaining State aid in the dredging 
of Belmont Harbor to make room for the many new sail 
and power boats that are to be added to the local fleet 
this year: Among these are the round-the-world cruiser 
Speejacks, recently purchased by P. K. Wrigley, a new 
schooner building in Michigan for Robert Benedict, a 
new “R” sloop for Commodore Samuel Dauchy, and a 
yawl to be brought to the Lakes by Ben Carpenter. 

Adoption of the Long Island Sound time handicapping 
method to promote racing among the mixed yachts was 
voted upon and carried. The method will not be used 
in the “pup” or one-design classes, or among the “R,” 
“Q” and other universal classes. 

The R' Class will be going stronger than ever this 
Summer, and the fleet, already a large one, will be aug- 
mented by a new “R” for Samuel Dauchy, now building 
at Lawley’s from designs by C. D. Mower. 


Radio to Report Mackinac Race 


Discounting the enthusiasm of the radio “bugs” about 
fifty per cent, there’s still a sizable piece of good intent 
and reasonable promise of success in the plan proposed 
to work up enthusiasm in racing by means of radio 
broadcasting. _ 

Out here in Chicago plans for making the radio the 
means of increasing yachting interest are well under way. 
The annual Chicago-to-Mackinac race is to furnish the 
experiment. 

E. F. McDonald, a pioneer in radio and a keen-eyed 


skipper of all sorts of craft, is the man who believes that 
the big fresh-water cruising race can provide real enter- 
tainment for the radiophans, and at the same time the 
public can be given a real understanding of what there 
is to such an event. 

Mr. McDonald is a Chicago Yacht Club member, and 
at a meeting of the boat owners of the club, in January, 
he put forth his idea. The plan was accepted unanimously 
and almost instantly. Cut out that “almost.” 

Here’s an outline of the schedule. Mr. McDonald is to 
install a real, high-powered broadcasting outfit aboard his 
80-foot Diesel cruiser, Zenith. The Zenith will start with 
the fleet and accompany the van. Every half hour—or 
hour, if it is decided to be more practical—the exact 
positions of the yachts will be announced by the Zenith 
and arrangements will be made with Chicago stations to 
re-broadcast or re-announce the news. 

Prior to the start of the race, simplified charts of Lake 
Michigan, with various ports indicated, and the steamer 
course set down, will be provided newspapers throughout 
the Middle West. The scale will be kept exact and graph 
keys set down in the top and side margins for locating 
the exact positions of the yachts as announced by the 
Zenith. 

By clipping the chart from the newspapers, the radio 
“audience” will be able to follow the race from start to 
finish. The Zenith announcer will provide the weather 
information, what sail is being carried, speed, and course 
of the leaders. 

The Mackinac race is over a course 331 miles by 
steamer. The first 200 miles or so is through open water, 
but with a dangerous lee shore in nor’westers or the fre- 
quent westerly gales. After that it is largely a matter of 
avoiding the shale and limestone reefs that Nature 
sprinkled across the foot of Lake Michigan. The yachts- 
men—for the greater part—seek to keep to the eastward 
of the government indicated course through the lower 
waters, and at the notorious Waugoshance (“The 
Shanks”) they steer through the old passage which the 
government has forbidden to the ore carriers and pas- 
senger craft. Uncle Sam also spent a tidy million in the 
erection of a new light (White Shoals) to the westward 
of The Shanks, which should be left to starboard in going 
to Mackinac. But the yachtsmen prefer to save a dozen 
miles or so by using an abandoned light tower on Wau- 
goshance reef. By day, in bright weather, the blind 
lighthouse is a fairly good mark. By night, in fog or 
rain, well—not so good. 

A club rule prohibits any skipper going across The 
Shanks still farther eastward, that is, leaving even the 
old light tower to port. For the Waugoshance reef runs 
off the lower peninsula of Michigan like a saw blade. 
There is no indication of shoal water. In the 1924 race 
two yachts bumped in crossing, although the chart indi- 
cated: fifteen feet of water. One was a “Q” sloop, the 
other a shoal draft centerboard yawl. 

Plenty of material there to provide pretty good radio 
entertainment for the people who have moved the set in 
off the front porch because it’s too cold this evening and 
the wind’s whistling like everything, and the most un- 
imaginative radio listener will have something to hetero- 
dyne his pulse and amplify his interest in this sport of 
the “great open spaces.” Even out here—where the tall 
corn grows! 














The Voyage of the Liberdade 


An Account of @aptain Joshua Slocum’s First Long Uoyage in a Small Boat, as Gold by the 


ate 


By Victor J. Stocum 


been the direct outcome of the loss of the bark 
Aquidneck. It was, in a true sense, a boat voyage 
with a purpose, if not one of actual necessity. 

My father was master and sole owner of the Aquid- 
neck, and at the time in question we were loading hard- 
wood timber in Paranagua Bay, Brazil, for Montevideo. 
The bulk of the timber was at Gaarakessava, a settlement 
in one of the arms of the bay, and while shifting our 
berth to one in that vicinity, we grounded on a sandspit 
while a heavy sea was running, with the result that the 
vessel was damaged to such an extent that she had finally 
to be condemned as unfit for sea. There was no insur- 
ance, but we sold what was left to wreckers, retaining 
the hull of a 35-foot boat that we had built aboard to 
be used as a tender to go on timber 
cruises, and thereby save shifting the 
vessel so much, for we had been keen- 
ly alive to the danger of what hap- 
pened. 

The Liberdade had been laid out on 
the main deck of the Aquidneck, and 
the stocks were lined up between the 
break of the poop and the after end 
of the forward deckhouse. That ac- 
counts for her length of 35. feet, 
which was the longest that could be 
accommodated in the available space 
for building. To offset the impression 
that the boat was built out of the 
wreck, I wish to say here that tim- 
bers, fastenings, and rig were all of 
entirely new material, 

The question of what to do with 
the new boat on which we had been 
working for months, and in which we 
took much pride, did not lie long on 
the table. What to do had been in 
my father’s head for some time, and 
the idea culminated at a family coun- 
cil one day, when he exclaimed sud- 
denly, “Damn it all, let’s sail home in her and be a 
real shipwrecked crew.” It was well that he took 
such a light-hearted view of our misfortune, and we all 
entered at once into the spirit of the new adventure, 
which was both to take us home and keep a ship of our 
own under our feet. 

Hoisted over the side by a purchase riggéd to the main 
yard of the Aquidneck, the Liberdade was towed ashore 
to be fitted for sea, and the two ships, the old and the 
new, parted company. 

After beaching the boat in a suitable place for fitting 
for sea, we found her to be the object of much interest 
to the natives, to whom North America was very far off. 
Indeed, some asked us if it were not “near New York,” 
which we thought was only a matter of the point of view. 

There were four of us in the party. Besides my father 
was his young wife, whom I will call H., for the sake 
of brevity. She was an accomplished sailor, as was also 
my small brother, George, born some seven years before 
in China. I made the fourth. Although not yet nine- 
teen, I had spent all of my life at sea and had been mate of 


Tre voyage of the Liberdade may be said to have 
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the bark on the last voyage or two before she was lost. 

The new craft was novel in many respects and her 
creation was largely the result of doing with what we 
could find to do with. The entire construction was by 
hand, In the first place, all the plank were whipsawed 
out of the log by hand, and the stuff was worked down 
with a jack plane, the hardest possible labor. Native 
sawyers split up the plank for us, but the construction 
crew on the ship, of which I happened to be one, did the 
rest. Everything was done thoroughly and in the strong- 
est manner possible, and it was well that it was. 

The model of the Liberdade was somewhat on the 
lines of a Swampscott clipper dory—had a flat bottom sec- 
tion, thirty inches wide. The stern was on the Japanese 
order, while the high bow was a tribute to the Makah 
Indians of Puget Sound, where my 
father had spent considerable time 
when a young man. He was, by the 
way, a great admirer of the North- 
west coast Indian canoe, and he al- 
ways referred to the Liberdade as a 
“canoe.” Naturally, seaworthiness 
was taken into account from the very 
first, which has made me suspect more 
than once that Paranagua Bay was 
not the only place for which the 
“canoe” was intended in the archi- 
tect’s mind. 

In the grading of the timber, the 
heaviest was used below the water- 
line. The bottom plank, garboards 
and broad streaks were of an iron 
wood that sank like a stone, while the 
planking from the turn of the bilge 
up was of a light grade of mahogany, 
known as Spanish cedar. This was 
run on in single lengths from stem to 
transom, and was lap-streaked, which 
is by far the strongest way to build 
a boat. 

As bamboo was very plentiful in 
this part of Brazil and could be obtained in any re- 
quired size or length, we used it in the topside fit- 
tings and rigging wherever lightness and strength were 
called for. The cabin frame was largely bamboo, lashed 
together; the sails, which were Chinese sampan style, 
were ribbed like bat’s wings with bamboo, and a large 
bamboo guard by way of a sponson was lashed out- 
side of each gunwale, the individual bamboos being about 
four inches in diameter and in single lengths the whole 
length of the boat. These sponsons were over a foot in 
diameter at the center when lashed together, and we 
estimated that they gave us a reserve flotation of 4,000 
pounds, which would be enough to right us if capsized, or 
to float us if swamped by a heavy sea. 

We carried no ballast but stores. The stores of most 
importance, or most perishable, such as the biscuit, flour, 
sugar, coffee, tea, etc., were soldered up in square tins, 
so that in event of a capsize they would be safe from 
destruction. The heavier stores were stowed under the 
cabin floor, amidships, while the lighter things were 
stowed in the ends. Our 120 gallons of fresh water were 
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stowed under the cockpit floor, easy to get at. In getting 
down to actually preparing for sea there seemed to be 
no end of detail, for nothing was left to chance and 
every precaution was taken that could be thought of. 

The name of the boat came of itself, and proved to 
be a good omen. It happened that slavery was abolished 
by Imperial Proclamation about the time we went into 
commission (May 13, 1888). “Vive Liberdade” was in 
the air, and our Brazilian friends would hear of no other 
name for the little boat, bent on such a great adventure, 
but Liberdade. We let it stand, and Liberdade met many 
friends of human liberty in her sail within the dominion 
of the Empire. But when we applied to the Alfandega 
for a passport, we found, to our surprise, that there was 
an Official obstacle to our liberty of the seas. They argued 
that our tonnage was insufficient for such a voyage as 
we were determined upon, and withheld permission to 
sail even to Rio de Janeiro. Acting on a hint, we shifted 
tacks and rigged Liberdade as a fisherman, with a beam 
trawl hoisted very plainly to the main and mizzen rigginz. 
We were then granted a fishing license to fish inside and 
outside of the bar. “How far outside?” we inquired. 
“Queim sabe,” returned the official. “Adios, we will 
meet in heaven.” 

Liberdade had a good test at the very start of the voy- 
age when crossing the bar while it was yet rough from 
the effects of a moderating pampero; but we found that 
we had the double advantage of light draft and buoyancy. 
The wind was S.W., force 5, and that meant a good fair 
wind up the coast. Once in deep water we felt at home 
and sailed on an easier sheet until we had made an offing 
of five miles from the rocky coast, so as to have nothing 
to fear from land during the night. Then we squared 
away for Santos, which was a 50-mile run, and which 
we made in 24 hours. Though the wind moderated, we 
logged six knots per hour. All the gear held until we 
were going in between Santos Heads, when our main- 
sail was ripped by a williwaw from a gulch between the 
mountains, forcing us to run into the harbor under fore 
and mizzen, but in apparent good order. 

We were now fully in the spirit of the voyage and on 
arriving in Santos we met an old friend who was sailing 
for Rio that very afternoon. It was the S.S. Finance, 
Captain Baker, and before we had a chance to overhaul 
the mainsail we found ourselves bound out of Santos at 
the end of a 90-fathom tow line. H. and G. had both 
been put aboard the steamer for safety, and the Liberdade 
was soon on the next 200-mile stretch, zipping along to 
an 11-knot “fair wind.” My father and | both enjoyed 
the novel situation at first, but when the steamer headed 
upon her course we found that there was a high, follow- 
ing sea which needed very careful watching and steering, 
for between the alternate slackening and tautening of 
the long tow line, the boat raced like a porpoise. and woe 
betide us if we took a sheer without being able to cut 
quickly enough. My father kept the tiller all night, while 
I kept a station in the bow, under the hood, with axe 
over the towline, which was secured to the mainmast. 
The only steering object was the taffrail light ahead, and 
as that was eighteen feet above water, and dipped once 
in a while, it gave us an idea how high the sea really was. 

The next morning we passed in by the Sugar Loaf, 
still on the towline. I was dizzy from the effects of the 
corkscrew motion of the boat and I also noticed that my 
father’s beard glistened with brine. On a hail from the 
Finance he went aboard to enjoy the luxury of a fresh- 


water bath, while I made sail and took the Liberdade 


over to a boat anchorage near the quay. We were now 
in Rio de Janeiro and had covered 350 miles in two days, 
thanks to the tow. 











In Rio de Janeiro we found that our fishing license 
must be exchanged for a pass of greater import, which 
could only be granted by the Brazilian Minister of Ma- 
rine himself ; to get this it was necessary that the Liber- 
dade secure a proper introduction to His Excellency. As 
we had no assistance from the U. S. Consul in any way, 
this bit of diplomacy took nearly a month. Finally a 
passe especial was granted to us, as they kindly said, “out 
of regard for American seamen.” This was our com- 
mission, and we hoisted the Brazilian flag to the mizzen 
peak accordingly as Liberdade took leave of Rio de 
Janeiro at daylight, July 23d. 

We met light head winds and made but 20 miles, com- 
ing to an anchor for the night in 10 fathoms of smooth 
water under Negra Point, where we rode easily and lis- 
tened to the surge pounding against the rocks. The next 
day we made Frio, where we found the weather bad and 
looking very dirty, but the Cape was actually passed and 
the course shaped for Cape St. Thome, when it settled 
down to “frequent squalls and heavy sea,” as they say 
in log books. We were not on a time schedule, and so, 
taking advantage of our light draft of 30 inches, we de- 
termined to go inside of Cape Frio Island through a 
passage carrying eight feet of water., It was a wonder 
we had not thought of this in the first place. We were 
met by a strong ebb tide and a head wind at the passage, 
which was not wide enough for us to beat through, being 
less than two cable-lengths wide, so after a few tacks 
came to an anchor in 15 fathoms of water, close to the 
rocks. The passage seemed to be a gateway for fish, 
and I had never seen so many porpoise and sharks at one 
time in my life, all going one way or another through 
this hole between the rocks. Close up it was altogether 
a wild and interesting looking place and it was here that 
we ran into two rather exciting adventures. 

The first was with a whale that came up under the 
boat amidships, carrying away our anchor warp, and, as 
we afterward found, had also knocked off our false keel. 
The impact was very casual, for we just happened to be 
in the way when he came up to blow. It was as much 
of a surprise to the crew, who were all below discussing 
a very fine dumpling stew made by H. (as a reward for 
taking the inside passage), when we came to an anchor. 
When we felt the heavy jar our first thought was that 
the anchor had dragged and that we were on the rocks, 
which were close alongside. As I happened to be the 
nearest to the cabin door, I was the first on deck and 
got the full force of a whale’s blow in the face. A hump- 
back whale was lying right alongside, and, iortunately 
for us, in a very complacent mood. I could have touched 
him with our short boathook. His back was covered with 
barnacles, and as these pests were giving him discom- 
fort, he was evidently surveying the boat with the view 
of using it as a back scratcher, when he took himself off, 
much to our relief, to scratch himself against the rocks 
instead. As we found ourselves adrift, we worked back 
into a smooth cove on the island side of the passage, 
where we tied up to the rocks, and after finishing the 
interrupted dinner, landed for a walk, or rather a climb 
among the cliffs. 

The place was of much interest to us, for we were 
near Thetis Cove, where the treasure ship Thetis was 
wrecked, dumping her cargo of bullion in the cove that 
still bears her name. On entering Port Frio the same 
day we found an even more exciting adventure than the 
whale, and that was a treasure hunter’s camp in the 
South Cove, where we found a wrecking crew with full 
diving equipment, engaged in actually taking real gold 
and silver out of the wreck of the Thetis, which was in 
60 feet of water. We often hear of treasure seekers 
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hunting for treasure, but 
here was an expedition that 
was “striking it rich,” if 
taking out gold by the boat- 
load was any sign. The 
principals in the affair were 
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very different, one a Span- 
iard and the other a Ca- 
nadian, but they were both 
happy. The beach at South 
Cove was strewn with deé- 
bris from the Thetis, in 
the way of small cannon, a 
carved figurehead, steering 
wheel, skylights, etc. The 
wreckers had to blast deep- 
ly to reach the treasure 
room, for it had been at 
the bottom for 60 years 
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and was covered over by 





marine growth. They pre- 
sented the Liberdade with 





some mementos of her visit 





to Cape Frio, in the shape 
of Peruvian silver” coin, 
and we parted with mutual 
compliments. 

To weather the shoals off 
Cape St. Thome was the 
next objective, and we soon noticed that the boat had 
lost much of her windward. qualities, so we were forced 
to haul her sharply on the wind. There was a strong 
current in our favor, however, so that we were swept 
over the shoals in a boiling sea. In twenty-four hours, 
according to the logbook, we “lowered the Southern Cross 
three degrees.” 

As we put Cape St. Thome light out of sight, we stood 
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on with a flowing sheet, and the wind on the following 
day settled down to the regular southeast trades, so that 
we had nothing to think about now but coral reefs and 
numerous whales, the danger of which we were cau- 
tioned against by the fishermen at Cape Frio. They 
told us that this was the season when the balaena had 
their young to’ protect, and the word was to give them 
a wide berth. On the passage by the barrier reef that 
extends from Abrolhos Island to Pernambuco we were 
startled several times at night by schools of whales thrash- 
ing and churning the sea. 

After passing St. Thome, we got down to some fine 
cruising, putting into every place that suited the crew’s 
fancy. Before reaching Abrolhos we tied the boat’s nose 
up to the barrier reef itself and landed and collected some 
specimens of coral. Then we visited Carravellas, which 
is a shore whaling station. In four days from Carravellas 
we made the charming port of Bahia. Here the Liber- 
dade was visited by the friendly Administradore, who 
very delicately presented H. with a rare white flower as 
a token of his regard, and invited us to make use of the 
Arsenal da Marinha, if we wished to refit for our con- 
tinuance of the voyage. This privilege we were glad to 
accept, and during the nine days in Bahia we made good 
use of our time and opportunity. We fitted a new false 
keel, this time with an iron shoe, which added much to 
the boat’s stability. We also scraped off our heavy crop 
of small barnacles and gave her two coats of copper paint 
to guard against the teredo. 

In a five-day run from Bahia we rounded the reef at 
Pernambuco. By this time we had not only made 1,490 
miles from Paranagua, but had broken into our regular 
sea routine. This was as much like that of a ship as 
was possible under the circumstances. The two men in 
the crew stood watch and watch, four off and four on, 
with the usual dog watches. The watch on deck could, 
besides steering, handle all the gear on deck, for the Chi- 
nese rig made reefing and taking in sail very easy, and 
with the tiller in its becket it was done in a jiffy. So 
the watch below was never disturbed for this reason. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Patience,a New 65-foot Power House Boat 
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The Patience, owned by James M. Henry, Esq., is a new cruising houseboat 65 feet long, designed and built recently by the New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 


é 4 HE Patience is a new power 
houseboat, completed last year, 
and is a fine example of the 
toom and comfort to be found in the 
modern yacht of this type. She is 
owned by James M. Henry, Esq., of 
Providence, R. I., and was designed 
and built by the New York Yacht 
Launch and Engine Company of 
Morris Heights. Although but 65 
feet long over all, with a beam of 15 
feet, she has three staterooms, a large 
saloon and a bathroom in the owner’s 
quarters below deck, as well as quar- 
ters for the crew and a large galley. 
The pilot house is in the forward 


Owner’s stateroom of the Patience. 


end of the deck house, with full en- 
gine control from this point, while 
the balance of the deck house is given 
over to a spacious and attractive liv- 
ing room. The power plant consists 
of two four-cylinder 50-60 h.p. 
Twentieth Century engines, which 
drive the yacht at 12 miles per hour. 

There is plenty of deck room, the 
after deck being attractively fur- 
nished. Her accommodations are 
such as are usually found only in 
much larger vachts. 

Patience will be used in both north- 


The broad after-deck, wet tae yt el _— is a delightful place to loaf away an eve end southern waters. 
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Below decks is a large dining room and main cabin, combined, 
























Eastward, Whoa! 


Being Further Adventures of the Sloop “Pretty Pickle” and Her @rew. “Sybarite Freddie” 
Signs Articles 


By Ltoyp Mayer 


ss 
I ukelele and get elegantly tanned; I want to swarm 
up the mainmast and belay the to’gallant royal, 
brail the spanker and lay aft the watch; I’ll washthe dishes, 
scrub the decks, pump my damn head off and supply the 
wherewithal to splice the main brace, if you'll let me sign 
articles. Why, I became enamored of the Pretty Pickle 
the moment I glimpsed her gliding into the harbor with all 
the grace of a Chinese junk. What a taffrail! What an 
entrance (not to mention exit)! What a sheer! Quel 
poop, as the French 

“Look here, Freddie, you blithering ass,” exclaimed Hal, 
“you don’t know the first principles of cruising. You'd 
be about as valuable aboard of us as a sextant ; we wouldn’t 
know how to use you. The first night out you’d be scan- 
ning the chart for the nearest country club; you were 
born a sybarite and you'll always 
be one; you ” 

But Freddie the incorrigible in- 
terrupted him, supplicating us both 
with ludicrous earnestness : 

‘Aw, come on, fellers, listen; you 
got to admit that a week ago, before 
you astonished the master mariners 
of seventeen inland nations with 
your sensational discovery of Block 
Island in a fog, and were awarded 
the Congressional Medal with oil 
spots for your heroic rescue by the 
Gay Head Coast Guard, you didn’t 
know a blessed thing more about the 
gentle art of navigation than Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. Give a 
beggar a chance. I’ll work my pas- 











What could we do? In college 
Freddie had been famous as the 
most insistent guy in the class. It 
was said that he had even succeeded 


LONG to cast myself into the lee scuppers, strum a” 


Pretty Pickle. All doubts on this score were set at rest 
when he came aboard a few hours later and unfolded some 
of the choicer details of a summer romance which he al- 
leged had involved his affections to an alarming extent. 
It seemed that the charmer was the “outdoor”’ sort, with 
an unnatural mania for violent tennis, leagues of golf and 
rough sailing. We could picture Freddie’s concealed hor- 
ror as she dwelt upon her sporting predilections while they 
sat out a dance on the steps of the country club, and could 
imagine the brazen manner of his mendaciously enthusi- 
astic response that he, too, loved these things of the open 
spaces. 

But we were unprepared for the solemn declaration on 
the part of our normally satirical friend that he would 
make himself worthy of this splendid creature, no matter 
what tortures had to be suffered in the process. 

“You see,” he concluded triumph- 
antly, “you fellers happened in at the 
precise instant I needed metamor- 
phosis from a sofa scorpion to a sea 
wolf. On to the briny deep with a 
heaveho, me lads, and a jolly haul on 
the spanker vangs, whatever they are 

... Anchor’s away!” 

With this engaging sally, he pro- 
ceeded to uncork the smaller of two 
suspicious looking jugs he had 
brought aboard, along with a be- 
wildering amount of dunnage. 

One glass of the anomalous con- 
coction in the jug was sufficient to 
put both Hal and me in our guest’s 
irresponsible mood. Sensing his ad- 
vantage. the wily Freddie began to 
develop his scheme for employing us 
to further his erotic ambitions, 

Adopting a lucid manner, tinged 
with seriousness, he suggested we 
abandon our original intention of 











in harassing a Latin professor into 
giving him a passing mark at mid- 
years. I knew several girls who 
dreaded being exposed to him at 
dances, fearing they wouldn’t be able to reject him if he 
proposed. He was blond, personable, and about the most 
affably ineffectual being conceivable. 

Hal and I had uneventfully sailed the Pretty Pickle to 
New Bedford, following our harrowing experience in a 
nor’west gale and subsequent rescue by the Coast Guard 
at Gay Head. We had got hold of a makeshift jib to re- 
place the one whisked from the bolt ropes during our mad 
scudding, and were searching for a more presentable rag 
when we bumped into Freddie. After chiding us flip- 
pantly on our general appearance, he had listened soberly 
to our story and suddenly burst out with the foregoing 
eloquent application for a berth aboard. It was, of course, 
the last thing in the world we might have expected from 
one of his luxurious persuasions, but when it came to dis- 
suading him from joining us, we realized the hopelessness 
of the task. 

Knowing Freddie, it was obvious to both of us that he 
had an extra dull axe to grind in seeking passage in the 





“The Pretty Pickle rode snugly at anchor, flanked 
by the Charles W. Morgan.” 


sailing to Nantucket and devote the 
next few days to the ports along 
the west shore of the Cape. It 
was swiftly evident that his primary 
objective was Marion, near the canal entrance. We 
were disposed to accede to anything at the moment 
and heartily approved the project, entirely forgetful of 
our original pians for braving the rigors of the open sea 
once more and winning to Nantucket, saltiest of briny 
ports. 

It was then about three in the afternoon of a limpid 
day. The Pretty Pickle rode saucily at anchor in a snug 
berth, flanked by the majestic old Charles IV’. Morgan 
and a smattering of whaling schooners and coasters. The 
wind was sou’west and gustily strong, bearing tc our eager 
nostrils the tonic breath of the sea. 

Preparatory to our libations in the cabin, Hal had set 
the new jib to determine its success. Its savage slatting 


now called us from the pleasurable occupation of splicing 
the main brace to the sterner phases of existence afloat. 
and I was about to go on deck to lower the sail when 
Freddie anticipated my move with furious haste. 

“Here, I say; I’ve got it . 





. let me ” he ejacu- 
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lated, clambering up the ladder and lunging into the cock- 
pit. Before I could intervene, he was stumbling forward 
and the next instant there was a crash of splintering glass. 
Hal lurched out of range of the flying particles of sky- 
light with a heartfelt curse. “Damn that farmer; you 
might know he’d pull some lubberly trick like that 
and just after we’d had the pesky thing re-glazed. . 

He was interrupted by. the appearance of Freddie’s 
face at the aperture, directing a frightened and contrite 
gaze within. “Devilish sorry!” he exclaimed politely, as if 
he had upset a glass of water at the country club. “I ex- 
pect we can patch it up somehow.” 

He went forward, whistling gaily, and presently we 
heard the jib rasping down the stay. 

The incident made us realize pretty keenly what we 
had on our hands in permitting Freddie to come along. 
We regretted the easy abandonment of our Nantucket 
plans and heartily wished we might have avoided our ren- 
contre with this disturbing influence. Of course we were 
in for it now and were pledged to amity with the unwel- 
come guest. A prey to gloomy forebodings, we prepared 
to get under way. 

Freddie lent a willing, if untutored, hand in the business 
of making sail and weighing anchor. He flopped around 
at this and that as happy as a submerged lobster, coiled 
halliards down the wrong way, was knocked half over- 
board by the boom and tripped repeatedly over the jib 
sheets with perfect good humor. Tugging mightily on 
the anchor line when the hook broke out, he did a semi- 
somersault to the rear, the violence of which we thought 
would put an end to his activities, but not so. He came up 
smiling, nursing a bruised hip and asking: “What’ll I do 
now ?” 


” 

















**He had been whanging the ukelele for the past three hours.” 


Just at that moment a black squall that haa been making 
up laid the Pretty Pickle on her port beam ends, to the 
accompaniment of pandemonium below, as everything 
movable went crashing to leeward. Mechanically Hal, at 
the wheel, luffed, and an almost instantaneous lethargy on 
the part of our gallant craft.confirmed me in the uncom- 
fortable impression that he had succeeded in planting her 
solidly in the mud, eastward of the channel. 

Freddie, picking himself cheerfully from the lee scup- 
pers, ventured: “She’s rather slow in stays, isn’t she?” 

Mustering the ultimate degree of sarcasm at my com- 
mand, I answered: “Yes, compared with Zev, éhe’s cer- 
tainly no mudder.” 















“Oh,” said he excitedly, 
I say, y’know, this is damned 


Freddie wasn’t obtuse. 
“wrecked already, are we? 
romantic, fellers!” 

Hal was grinding the wheel over and back like a movie 
star steering an excursion steamer tied up at a dock, but, 
disregarding her helm, Pretty Pickle wallowed her way 
into the mud as lovingly as a pig, in spite of efforts to dis- 
suade her. 
































“‘He’s made us a present of the rope.” 


The inevitable crowd of slouching onlookers already 
had gathered on a nearby pier head and were shouting un- 
intelligible advice. Practical succor, however, was soon 
descried bearing down upon us in the shape of a heavy 
fisherman-type power boat, manned by a single hirsute 
ruffian, spitting in time to the exhaust. Backing gingerly 
toward us, he heaved aboard the end of a hawser which 
Hal and I lugged forward and made fast to the bitts, 
neglecting to lead it through the bow chock. 

Results were unpleasantly instantaneous. The power 
boat lunged strongly ahead ; the hawser, taking the strain, 
smoked on the bitts; the bitts, being aged and resentful 
of their sudden burden, let go in several directions at once, 
showering splinters as high as the truck. The chaotic 
confusion which ensued was embellished with another vig- 
orous squall, thundering canvas, casual profanity and ad- 
monitions from all and sundry to “do something.” 

Complaisantly indifferent to the havoc he had wrought, 
the tow boat skipper backed down on us again, bawling 
stridently : “Take it to the marst, boys; take a turn raound 
yer stick thar; I’ll git ye off.” 

We complied in a passion of stupid obedience, this time, 
however, having the sense to strap the line to the bowsprit 
at the stem. 

No dentist ever struggled harder with a wisdom tooth 
than did our friend aboard the Martha M., in trying to pull 
the Pretty Pickle clear of her mud socket. She resisted the 
motor boat’s advances with the cruelty of a seasoned co- 
quette. Presently the tow line groaned and snapped, and, 
released like the proverbial arrow from the bow, the spit- 
ting skipper went charging into the mud on the other side 
of the channel before he could throttle down. 

Loud jeers from shore heralded this debacle, adding 
to our discomfiture. After a quarter of an hour of back- 
ing and filling, however, the Martha M. returned to the 
attack with renewed vigor, and eventually dragged us clear 
of that submarine sty. 


Complications followed immediately. With a rap full, 
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our intrepid sloop careered into the channel, one end of 
the hawser secured to her plunging bows, the other aboard 
the power boat which was vainly trying to keep abreast of 
us. Before we could act, the spitting skipper, probably 
fearing he would be ignominiously trailed stern-first after 
us, let go his end of the line. Then, instead of following 
us, he shook a threatening fist in our direction and re- 
treated into the harbor. 

“He’s made us a present of the rope,” concluded Fred- 
die. “That’s what I call the true freedom of the seas. I 
tell you, fellers, people ashore don’t begin to realize the 
large-hearted impulses of these simple fisherfolk. This is 
positively one of the greatest instances of unselfishness I 
have ever remarked. I shall make a note of it as soon as 
we've had another tot o’ rum... . ” 

Clear of the harbor and squared away on a course for 
Marion, or thereabouts, the breeze softened, and by five 
o’clock we were slatting impotently in a flat calm’ “some- 
where in Buzzard’s Bay,” as Freddie announced, after a 
careful perusal of the chart. Little yachty motor boats, 
lured from landlocked harbors by the placid sea, like slugs 
by rain, were chortling distantly on all sides. From shore- 
ward came those peculiar belching noises that are the in- 
evitable, inexplicable and disturbing attributes of windless 
weather. The sun burned down upon us from a limpid, 
pale sky, like an isolated egg yolk in an immense frying 
pan. 
By this time we had drifted in among a mess of chan- 
nel buoys that defied identification, in spite of our dili- 
gent inspection of the chart. We were still perfectly in- 
experienced with regard to inland water piloting and with 
little chance of acquiring a practical mastery of the sub- 
ject on the instant. One of the little gasoline slugs hap- 
pening to crawl within earshot at the moment, we hailed 
the flatulent-looking youth at her helm with the candid 
query: “Where are we?” and were answered with an in- 
different, ‘I dunno!” 

This simple interview confirmed me in my impression 
that the feel of a teacup between the knees is more fa- 
miliar to our adolescent seashore summer species than that 
of a tiller, and that the essence of maritime ignorance is 
distilled in perfect purity within the cranial sap chambers 
of gilded Young America, let loose with a dinky launch 
before ever it has known the glory of an open boat under 
sail, and thereby learned the sea. 

At this point Freddie came forward with the fairly 
practical suggestion that when it breezed up we should fol- 
low the buoys regardless of their significance, hugging 
them close enough so that it wouldn’t matter materially on 
which side we passed. And so, in this unconventional and 
fortuitous manner, we came at last to Marion in the late 
evening, wafted in on the dying gasps of a fair wind. 

Thereupon Freddie tumbled precipitately into the skiff 
and rowed ashore. We rejoiced enormously in his defec- 
tion, inasmuch as he had been whanging the ukulele for 
the past three hours, with the usual consequences to his 
audience. 

He roused us from profound slumber about midnight 
with lyrical rhapsodies anent his fair inamorata, declaring 
she was going sailing with him the following day and that 
he was confident his experience on the run from New 
Bedford would equip him to pass muster, even in her 
critical eyes, for a veteran navigator. 

At this Hal awoke sufficiently to remark acridly that the 
lady in question wasn’t going to sail aboard the Pretty 
Pickle at any cost. But Freddie soothed him instantly 
with the rejoinder that of course she wasn’t coming aboard 
“this damn tub,” since she had a smart knockabout of her 
own and it was in that craft that they intended to embark. 
We had visions of the consequences if his hostess was 
really counting on his practical assistance in handling the 


boat, but Freddie seemed perfectly assured of his ground, 
so it wasn’t up to us to worry, we figured. 

We saw them get under way next morning, after Fred- 
die had waited an hour and a half for her on the dock. 
Things seemed to go smoothly enough as they beat out 
of the channel in a moderate breeze, and when they be- 
came lost to sight behind an outstretched finger of the land 
we gave them no more thought for the moment, having our 
hands full, as usual, with getting things to rights again 
alow and aloft, following our misadventures of the pre- 
vious day. 

Consequently, we were not a little surprised to see the 
graceful sloop reappear again a very short time later, 
winging swiftly back to harbor with a bone in her teeth. 
But one figure was visible in the cockpit, and, as she came 
closer, we discerned that it was Freddie. We were all at- 
tention in an instant, surmising there’d be a barrel of fun 
broached when the mooring pick-up was attempted. We 
were a bit puzzled at the absence of activity on the part of 
the glorious, outdoor, hard-sailing Amazon as Freddie 
luffed into the wind, and the sloop, with fluttering mainsail 
and jib, began steam-boating for the buoy. 

Then Freddie scrarmbled forward with a boathook and 
we glimpsed the “wonderful girl” raising herself languidly 
from a supine position on a pile of cushions and clutching 
for the helm in a half-hearted attempt to guide the fore- 
reaching craft. Of course they overshot the moorings 
tremendously and any person with rudimentary nautical 
sense would have known they ought to pass it up and come 
‘round again. But we saw Freddie lunging desperately 
for the warp and heard the girl shrilling excitedly, “Hold 
on, hold on!” 

Somehow Freddie lugged the eye splice over the bitts at 
last. whereupon the knockabout promptly filled away and 
tried to hurdle the buoy. Freddie’s attempts to lower the 
mainsail, encouraged by sharp admonitions from the girl 
in the cockpit, who appeared paralyzed, were so ludicrous 
that we shouted with mirth. Things like that are most 
excruciatingly funny when you’re not in the same boat 
with the victims. 

After one of the most lubberly exhibitions imaginable, 
from the bystander’s viewpoint, of course, the knockabout 
sails were hauled down and she swung to her mooring, her 
sleek sides smeared with red from the buoy’s embraces. 

It was a disgusted, woebegone Freddie that returned 
aboard Pretty Pickle an hour or so later. As I remember 
it, his first commentaries on the adventure with the salty 
maid of rigorous persuasions were confined exclusively to 
expletives. 

“Fry me for a piece of codfish if I ever put my trust in 
womankind again,” he finally declared with fierce solem- 
nity. “Of all the iconoclastic, dream-smashing, Cupid- 
slaughtering experiences !” 

It required a deal of wheedling to bring him to a specific 
recital of what had actually happened on that fateful sail, 
and he then told the worst, miserably, in three eloquent 
words: “She was seasick.” 





Owners of the Seawanhaka Schooner Class 


The owners of the sixteen schooners, known as the 
Seawanhaka One-design Schooner Class, have been an- 
nounced recently. The following will each own one of the 
boats: Howard C. Smith, John Bossert, Commodore W. 
A. W. Stewart, Van S. Merle-Smith, Harold Wesson, 
Irving Eldredge, Dave H. Morris, Charles McCann, G. 
Maurice Heckscher, Newcome Carlton, W. S. Carey, 
Frank L. Crocker, Parker Corning, Irving Cox, Paul 
Hammond and Elihu Root, Jr., Julius Fleischman. While 
some of these are newcomers in the racing game, several 
of them have been racing yachts for a number of years. 

















The Cruise of Diablesse 


Part II—Across the Great Bahama Bank 


By Freperic A. FENGER 


would have passed for June up North—when the Mate 

and the skipper found themselves alone on Diablesse. 
What had passed since we had run into Provincetown on 
that wild night in October seemed so curiously remote that 
it was hard to believe we were not back in our fitting-out 
days, with a huge unknown craft under us to prepare for 
sea. Only she seemed not so large now, the familiarity 
of vagrant months of cruising and living and writing had 
shrunk -her, or expanded us, or perhaps done a little of 
both. 

There had been some small adventures in the canals 
and rivers and sounds of the inside passage, and the taste 
of half a gale in January, off Cape Fear. That had washed 
the morale out of Nathaniel, who subsequently had man- 
aged to get himself fired in Miami, so that he might resume 
his passage home in less “chancy” ships. © For a time there 
had been one Willie T., a working guest, but he had been 
called home by an urgent telegram. Fate, and perhaps 
some wild stories ashore on the part of our ex-cook-and- 
deck-hand had rendered us crewless, for in all Miami there 
seemed not a soul willing to venture the run across the 
maligned Gulf Stream with us to Nassau. So we had 
made up our minds to go it alone—the two of us. The 
northers were about through for the season, and if it did 
come on to blow, we’d just reef in plenty of time instead 
of sailing into the breeze and having a smell of it first, as 
the skipper usuaily does. For we were pretty well shaken 
down with the little old schooner and each knew the other’s 


L: was a lovely day toward the end of March—such as 


ways. 
We were loafing in the cockpit—smoking and darning 
socks—and the balmy afternoon was trying to mock us, 





Along the reefs at Bemini. 


when a scrubby little motor skiff, with a small white man 
and a large mulatto in it, circled around us contemplative- 
ly and then drifted alongside. The small man, not at all 
seagoing in appearance, had been giving Diablesse a real 
sailor’s once over. Now he introduced himself over the 
rail and asked if we wished to sell. 

No, we did not wish to sell. 

He was so plainly disappointed that the skipper asked 
him aboard for a drink. And that must have been very 
like having some one say she’ll be a sister to you, when 
you’ve proposed at first sight. He had a contract, it 





seemed, to supply some real estate boomer with ten thou- 
sand baby coco-palms, which he was going to pick up 
along the Bahama cays, “and that would mean many 
trips and spoil a little ship like this, with all the litter,” he 
added resignedly. Would we like to have some grape- 
fruit? All right, he’d send a couple of hundred in the 
morning. Then his keen eyes spotted the skipper’s mute 
fiddle hung between the carlins. “Now if you-all’d like, 
I’ll take you home for supper. I’ve got a fiddle that was 





Our second morning on the Bank. 


, 


made in 1736 and used to belong to Adelina Patti.’ 
Extraneous matter, perhaps, but that is how things be- 
fall one in cruising life, and many of our contacts we could 
lay directly to Diablesse herself. We had our “gam” 
ashore, and when our friend learned that we were with- 
out crew he volunteered to see us as far as Cat Cay and to 
send his mulatto with us the rest of the way to Nassau. 
Another afternoon and we were dropping down the bay, 
where we anchored for the night inside of Cape Florida. 
Our friend not only had kept his word as to the grape- 
fruit, but also had brought aboard chickens, a ham, and 
no end of small provender till our transom lockers and ice 
chest were filled to bulging. His big mulatto was doing 
the graces in the galley and all was very well aboard 
Diablesse. She was going foreign for the first time. 
Early in the morning we were off, in a light wind from 
the north, and as we sailed out past the cape a tiny black 
and yellow warbler flew on board and hopped about as 
though making a Sunday morning inspection. Then it 
flew off and we slipped away upon the almost calm bosom 
of the bugaboo Stream. Evening found us still in the 
Stream, drifting to the nor’ard as fast as we were crawl- 
ing ahead. Night came on, warm and portentous, and we 
lazed on deck with half an eye to a great thunderstorm 
gathering to the south’ard. The mulatto grew restless and 
went below, and the Mate slept while our friend and the 
skipper yarned to all hours—lover and husband of Dia- 
blesse, one might say, quite content in being at sea with 
her. For one can share a boat, if not a wife. 
First we saw the cloud blink from Great Isaac reflected 
under the low night set, and then—after a few boat lengths 
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—its flash popped up from the horizon, a bit to loo’ard of 
our course. The Stream had been kind to us, after all, 
for here we were only sixteen miles off our course and the 
thunder squall had melted away astern. We stood on for 
a bit to gain slacker water and then came about just as 
“rosy fingered dawn” was spreading out over the east. 
Where had been the roving eye of Great Isaac, stood its 
white and red banded tower, a lone monument in a wide 
expanse of sparkling wind-lipped sea. The rattle of blocks 
on travelers caused a stir below decks. The big mulatto 
poked his sleepy head from up the crew’s hatch, cocked it 
for a moment at the light tower on our quarter, and drew 
it down again through its mahogany shell. A thin wheft 
of blue smoke began to drift to loo’ard from the battered 
head of our galley pipe. The Mate sat up, yawning, and 
asked, “Where are we ?” 

The skipper nodded toward the end of the bowsprit. 
Nothing ‘at first but bare horizon. Then presently, as 
though they had been waiting till she had rubbed her eyes, 





Just before we spoke the sponger. 


the tops of palms came up, like so many little balloons, 
while under them a low island slowly rose from the sea. 
Great Isaac had retired astern, like a discreet butler. 

“That'll be Bemini,” said the skipper, “and I’m a- 
thinkin’ she’s waving her hands to us.” And the skipper 
began to sing, 

“Hoo-rah! and up she rises, 
Hoo-rah! and up she rises, 
Hoo-rah! and up she rises 
Early in the morn-ing.” 

Only it was our first tropical island, instead of the an- 
chor, that was rising, and the Mate went on, 

“What shall we do with our crazy skipper, 
What shall we do with our crazy skipper, 
What shall we do with our crazy skipper 
Early in the morn-ing.” 

And he answered, 

“Fetch his chow and that damn lively, 
Fetch his chow and that damn lively, 
Fetch his chow and that damn lively 
Early in the morn-ing.” 

And then the mulatto laid out the breakfast in the cabin 
and relieved the skipper, who, with a light heart and an 
empty stomach, went below to join the others. 

As we drew near—well along in the forenoon in a lisp- 
ing breeze—a flotilla of small boats came out, sculled by 
sturdy negroes and lean whites with gaunt faces that 
peered up at us from under great broad-brimmed grass 
hats, and made insistent clamor for us to buy all manner 
of reef fish, huge sea lobsters and sponges. We dropped 











anchor off the creaming beach and ran up our “Q.” In 
due time the harbormaster, colored and pleasant-spoken, 
came out ; we bartered for a pilot and stood in. 

The water shoaled till the sand ridges of Bemini’s door 
sill fondled our keel, and then deepened hospitality as we 
swung around the point to enter the almost landlocked 
harbor. The Mate cried out for joy. Here was the isle 
of palms she had been dreaming over all winter while we 
had been bumming our way down the coast. For Bemini 
—it is really North Bemini—lies around an oval lagoon in 
almost atoll formation—a fitting introduction to our tropic 
cruising. The south cay closes up the foot of the har- 
bor and meets her sister with drying reefs to the east’ard. 
Beyond the reefs our first glimpse of the mottled waters 
of the Bahama Bank. . 

We hold well up. White sand beaches all around us, 
sloping up from the clear, almost invisible margin of the 
turquoise lagoon to the encircling land behind, where tall- 
columned coco-palms drooped their fan-like fronds lazily 
above picturesque huts, most of them with thatched roofs. 
A broad cement walk, built by the village criminals, led 
up to the tidy customs and the harbormaster’s house. And 
beyond, a neat, white-paled cemetery clung on the back 
of the ridge, a sobering reminder that even here, after 
taxes, came death. A fathom and a half of greening tepid 
water under us, through which we could see every clump 
of bottom grass for an acre around, as clearly as the cas- 
tle and washed pebbles in a new gold-fish bowl. Our 
anchor sat down, rested lazily on its elbow for a moment, 
and then slowly dug its fluke as it turned over on its back 
and stared up contentedly from its shackled ring, totally 
oblivious of a promenading family of small crabs who scut- 
tled away—sank mysteriously into the fluid sand—and 
came up again to count noses and investigate the rude 
intruder. 

It was a kindly place. The harbormaster sent out a 
boatload of jelly coconuts, and when we came ashore his 
jolly black wife cut the lone rose from a treasured bush 
and gave it to the Mate. Then, followed by half the popu- 
lation, we explored the cay, and at the southeast end were 
shown a well dug by the Spaniards, where the original 
fountain of youth is supposed to have been. The Mate 
waded and the skipper swam, and when we were thirsty 
a native would walk up a tree, like a monkey, and knock 
down a few nuts, which were then pointed and lopped open 
for us with deft strokes of a cutlass. There is no indus- 
try except the gathering of coconuts—which raise them- 
selves—some sisal growing, and some small traffic with 
the wreckers who come in for shelter from the northers. 
The people fish a little, just to keep from starving. And 
that was the Bemini of the simple days, before American 
prohibition turned it into a rum hole. Yet her change 
into the purple has proved but fleeting, for the huge hotel 
that brought her momentary fame has been closed for two 
years and her people have turned back, not unspoiled, to 
their old life. 

Three days later we ran down the reefs to Gun Cay, 
where we stood in and dropped down to an anchorage 
behind North Cay. The element of time was now gone 
out of our lives. When we should become bored with 
sitting in one place, we would hoist our jib and make for 
another. We'd be fetching down to Grenada for the 
hurricane season. 

So we loafed for a day at Cat Cay, bought a couple of 
broilers for a shilling, saw our first shark, a big dark fel- 
low, cruising up current along the bottom, like a pointer 
sniffing up field, and had our first essay at conch salad. 
The next morning we put our friend ashore and got under 
way. 

If one can picture a small continent largely submerged 
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under two fathoms of the clearest water, in which the navi- 

gator explores his way through a maze of coral heads, 
sand bores, shoals and ridges, even by moonlight, its 
circumference fringed with reefs and mangrove swamps, 
islands and cays and cuts of intriguing name—Double 
Headed Shot, Blue Hole, Deadman, Gingerbread, Shroud, 
Galiot, Washerwoman, Loggerhead, Flamingo—as though 
they had been taken right out of a boy’s book of adven- 
ture; and bitten into by two great arms of deep blue ocean, 
where suddenly the bottom drops away to a thousand fath- 
oms and more, where the shallow sea is mother to all 
manner of curious marine life, yours for just the seeing— 
that would be the Great Bahama Bank extending southerly 
and easterly from Great Isaac for more than three hun- 
dred miles and having a width of over two hundred. 

Our way lay across a neck in the northern end of the 
Bank, sixty-two miles to the Northwest Channel, where 
we hoped to pick up a pilot from some wandering sponger 
to take us out—to the Tongue of the Ocean, whence there 
would be blue water to Nassau. From Nassau we would 
again cross the bank to Ship Channel and then run down 
Exhuma Sound and follow the eastern cays on our way to 
St. Thomas. 

The wind came light and southerly and there was a 
slight drop in the barometer, indicating a shift around 
through west, sooner or later. We might get a touch of a 
norther out of it, in which case we planned to ride it out 
somewhere under Mackie Shoal—about half way across. 

From Gun Cay light we ran E. S. E. for eight miles. 
where we altered our course to E. by S. for twenty miles 
to 25° 27’ north latitude, along which at six o’clock we 
headed due East for the Northwest Channel. It was a lazy 
drift, but why use the engine, for at best we should have to 
spend a night on the bank. One after another the cays 
behind us melted away into the frail horizon and left us 
quite to ourselves on the watery overlay of the bank. At 
times we could make out the keel marks of the mail 
schooner, which draws two feet more than we. Diablesse 
almost sailed herself and for the greater part of the day 
the helmsman conned his ship as well, picking up the coral 
heads from the weather run and spoking the wheel from 
time to time with his foot. It was bizarre voyaging for 
us, who were not used to sailing mile after mile over visi- 
ble bottom, and curious little obsessions presented them- 
selves—that the bottom would rise ponderously and leave 
us stranded, like Noah’s Ark, ere we could sail off into 
deep water, and there would be many miles to walk among 
coral hummocks and flopping fishes before we could get 
back to Bemini; or that the bottom suddenly might drop 
away and we should be engulfed in a Gargantuan inrush 
of boiling sea. And if the bottom should shimmy ! 

Tea in the cockpit, while the sun went down in the flat 
water and gave place to the moon. We continued on—the 
skipper or the big mulatto conning from the bowsprit end 
—until ten o’clock, when clouds began to obscure and we 
anchored in two fathoms, where the sand ridges begin 
just under the tail of Mackie Bank. The Mate and the 
skipper slept on deck through the rest of the night, while 
thunder squalls circled around us and an occasional shower 
tickled our faces with its swishy edge. But it was warm 
and we did not mind the rain. 

At five in the morning we made sail in a bare whisper 0’ 
breeze that strengthened after breakfast till we were 
threading our way between the ridges at something better 
than four knots. We seemed to be traveling much faster. 
By ten o’clock the wind was hardening and hauling into 
the northwest, with a rising barometer, and the skipper 
was becoming a bit anxious, as we were sailing into a nasty 
little pocket for riding out a norther in case we could not 
pick up a pilot soon enough to take us out through the 









channel. Dark clouds were now mounting in the north 
and it had come to the point of making a quick decision 
as to whether we had not better run back for Mackie 
Bank, when towards noon we picked up the unmistakable 
rig of a sponger dead ahead. A pretty race now, to get 
into blue water before the squall broke. On with the bal- 
looner and the large fisherman’s stays’l, and at one o’clock 
we spoke the sponger, just inside the barrier reefs. One 
of her crew was already in the crosstrees, but we were 
taking no chances in following her through. There was 
some sharp bartering from rail to rail while we took in 
our light sails. 

Three pounds, they wanted. 

The skipper’d see ’em in hell first. Somehow he was not 
so worried now—with the light sails in and Diablesse so 
handy under her lowers we might follow the cusses, after 
all. 

“W’at yoo gibe, Yonkee?” 

“Three dollars !” 

And even while the skipper was regretting that he 





“She aal clear, now.” 


hadn’t said thirty cents, two of the “conchs” jumped into 
a skiff and were coming alongside. 

But the job was well worth the three dollars—and 
handsomely earned. Narrow-hipped, rangy devils they 
were, in deep copper, satiny skins, and they sprang aboard 
with an alacrity that was good even for northern eyes to 
see. If only we could take on such a fellow in Nassau! 
One walked right up the fore rigging, his big toes clutch- 
ing the stays like a monkey’s, and sat in the crosstrees, 
while the other made a quick hitch with the painter end 
and took charge at the wheel. No excitement—no jabber- 
ing—just a motion of the hand, perhaps a word now and 
then, from the one in the crosstrees, who looked out over 
the water as though he were some urchin surveying his 
own familiar back yard from up a tree, while we twisted 
and dodged and worked our sheets through the intricate 
passage. Even the sponger following close astern did not 
attempt to nose our wake, but kept one of her own men 
aloft. 

The clouds, now purple-black, had gone around into the 
northeast and were coming down for us in rising folds. 
Under them a narrow ribbon of deep blue ocean met the 
pale emerald of the outer bank water, which was ever 
shortening, first on one bow and then on the other. All 
around us lay the varying shades of browns and yellows 
from the “heads” and sand ridges, and as the widening 
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ribbon of ocean crept up, there came streaks and spots of 
blue, showing deeper water. Over towards Blackwood 
Bush a small white boat was silhouetted, cameo-like, 
against the angry sky. To the southeast a couple of 
spongers, Nassau-bound, were already shortening sail. 
We were still in pale water when the conch aloft called out, 
“She aal clear now,” unlimbered himself from the cross- 
trees, and came down the shrouds on the run. That had 
been a bully job 0’ work, and how those fellows grinned 
as the Mate handed them their money and took over the 
wheel! With a “Swif’ passage, Mistress,” they were 
off in their skiff. The skipper and the mulatto were low- 
ering the fores’l. 

The last stop was passed and it had just gone four bells 
by the clock below, when we shot into the deep blue of the 
Tongue of the Ocean—and the squall was on us. 

Whoosh! And our preventers hummed as we nosed 
into the first of it, just to gauge its heft. Then slowly 
we eased away till we were on our course again, with the 
wind just for’ard of our beam. As our lee rail said good- 
bye in a roach of foam, the big mulatto scrambled up the 
canting deck and found refuge in the weather rigging. 
It was plain that he was a bit nervous. 

“Better not stay there,” shouted the skipper. “If those 
shrouds let go you'll fly with ’em. Clear to Cuba.” So 
he shifted aft a bit and hooked his arms through the life 
line. “Like as not, that’ll go too,” persisted the skipper, 
who was in one of his wild moods. And the mulatto 
crouched down along the rail-—all through the worst of 
it. Thén the rain came, whipping in slanting curtains that 
shut everything from view but the immediate sea around 
us, which was making rapidly. 

For two hours we tore through it—and that was one of 
those times when the skipper swore that some day he’d 
have a boat with boiler iron sails and Hell’s own straps 
to hold her rudder, and then he’d whistle for more wind. 
A time to die happy, if one could but appoint the very 
hour of one’s demise. 

When at last we popped out from the tail of the squall, 
there was one of our spongers, only a mile ahead, with 


the fores’l off her and her main reefed down to a hand- 
kerchief. Soon we passed her, “head up and tail over the 
dashboard,” and as the clouds began to break we picked 
up the other. The wind had now eased to a fresh breeze, 
as in the clear end of a summer gale at home, and the 
seas were longer. It was good ocean sailing. Our lee rail 
began to dry and the chalk faded away from the mulatto’s 
face as he took more comfort in things. Soon after sight- 
ing us, the second schooner ran up her fores’l, but still we 
gained, and then they shook out the reefs from her main. 
She was holding us now—not that we were trying to race, 
for our idea merely was to catch up and follow her in. 

It was now well along in the afternoon and New Provi- 
dence: was showing ahead. Diablesse straightened up in 
the softening breeze, like an old lady who has been hurry- 
ing unsedately, and preened herself in her furbelows of 
light sails. But our sponger was still some distance ahead 
and toward sundown she inconsiderately scuttled off to 
loo’ard, where, in the evening set, we dared not follow 
through the short cut under the cays. We ordered tea in 
the cockpit and held on for the light on the end of Hog 
Island. As the moon came up from the rolling sea we 
crossed the bar, and at seven-thirty dropped our anchor 
in the channel off the wharves of Nassau. Diablesse had 
averaged 8.67 knots from the Northwest Channel. 

That was Good Friday when we sailed into Nassau, 
and the next morning—after the harbormaster came 
aboard and gave us pratique, really unnecessary, as we 
had already entered the Bahamas at Bemini—we paid off 
the mulatto who, as we discovered later, walked off with 
three of the skipper’s knives. He was a rather filthy, lazy 
devil at best, and we counted ourselves well rid of his 
temporary use. And the knives, which the skipper could 
have wished sheathed in his tangy hide, were cheap enough 
for the scare we had thrown into him during the squall. 
Once more we had the “freedom of the ship,” as one 
might say, and we rather enjoyed it. If we could only 


find that paragon—a contented, self-effacing conch, with 
no yellow under his skin, and who could cook as well as 


sail! 


But hold! We’d take our time over it. 








to be held on Manhasset Bay August 27th-30th in 

connection with the Gold Cup Race. Commodore 
Frederick R. Still, President of the American Power Boat 
Association, has all his committees formed and several 
meetings have already been held. From all indications, 
the regatta will find the largest gathering of speed boats 
on hand ever seen in New York waters, 

The regatta will open on August 26th with two races, 
one for cruisers, from Philadelphia to Manhasset Bay, 
for the James Craig Trophy. Already seven entries have 
been received for this ocean race of 250 miles. On the 
same day the Express Cruiser Championship race will 
start from Middletown, Conn., to Manhasset Bay, a dis- 
tance of 115 miles. M. S. Cornell, Chairman of this 
committee, reports six entries already received for this 
event. 

In the 151 Class Hydroplanes, ten entries are already 
assured. For the Gold Cup event a number of entries 
have already been received.. The Columbia Yacht Club, 
of New York, won the Cup in Detroit last summer and 
will defend the trophy with Caleb Bragg’s Baby Boot- 
legger and Miss Columbia, while there is a possibility 
of their building a new boat also. George Townsend is 
building a boat for the event at Nevins’ yard from de- 
signs by F. K. Lord and will represent the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club. Miami, Fla., has challenged with a new 


Pier are taking shape rapidly for the big regatta 


The Gold Cup Races on Manhasset Bay 












boat building for Carl Fisher, to be called Miss Miami, 
and Philadelphia is going to send a boat to carry the 
colors of the Quaker City, to be named Miss Philadelphia. 
Detroit will enter a boat, and possibly two, with which 
they hope to take the Cup back to the City of the Straits. 
The full program for the week follows: 
August 26-27 
Cruisers—Philadelphia to Manhasset Bay for James Craig Trophy. 
Express Cruisers—Middletown, Conn., to Manhasset Bay, 115 miles. 
Friday—August 28 


Cruisers—Handicap Championship of America. 
Stratford Shoal and return. About 80 miles. 


Manhasset Bay to 
10 a. m. 


Speed—Mile Trials—all day. 
Saturday—August 29 
2:00- 2:45 First heat—Gold Cup—30 miles. 


Coast Guard Boats—12 miles. 

:15 Second heat. Gold Cup—30 miles. 

‘40 Baby Gar Invitation—12 miles. 

:30 Third heat. Gold Cup—30 miles. 

15 Free-for-All Displacement Runabouts. 
Sunday—August 30 

:30 Outboard Motor Race—3 classes—3 miles. 

Aquaplane Race—% mile. 

Truth Race for all boats—not over 10 miles. 

First heat, Dodge Trophy—12 miles. 


1:20- 1:40 Second heat, Dodge Trophy—12 miles. 

:50- First heat, 151 Class Hydroplanes—6 miles. 
2:20- 2:40 Third heat, Dodge Trophy—12 miles. 
2:50- 3:05 Second heat, 151 Class Hydroplanes—6 miles. 
3:20- 3:40 Fourth heat, Dodge Trophy—12 miles. 
3:30- 4:20 Race for Sea Skiffs (Bootleggers)—12 miles. 
4:30 Race for International Trophy—105 miles. 















a race to Bermuda this summer, but to wait until 
1926 before getting a fleet together to go down 
to the Islands, the committee in charge of the last two 
races has drawn up tentative conditions for a somewhat 
shorter ocean contest, to be sailed this year. The race is 
not intended to take the place of the Bermuda Race—as 
no coastwise event.could adequately do that—but it is 
planned to provide a race of some 300 miles in length 
that will give the contestants both pilot water and open 
sea work, and finishing at a point within a reasonable 
sail of home ports. The committee has kept in mind the 
desirability of selecting a course that could be sailed by 
small yachts as well as the larger ones, and that would be 
attractive enough to insure a good-sized fleet. 
The following are the general conditions announced: 


No that it has been definitely decided not to sail 


Larchmont to Gloucester Race 


Course: From starting line, off Larchmont Harbor, 
through Long Island and Block Island Sounds, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds, leaving 
Cuttyhunk Island and all buoys on Bearse’s Shoal on the 
port hand, around Cape Cod to the whistling buoy about 
1% miles off Thatcher’s Island, Cape Ann, leaving same 
to port, and thence to the finish line off the breakwater, 
Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass.—Distance about 285 
nautical miles. 

Date: The start will be made August 2d, 2 p.m, 

Classes: A. Sloops, not under 20 feet and not over 

50 feet l.w.l., Universal rating, with full 
displacement allowance. 

B. Yawls, not under 20 feet and not over 
50 feet l.w.1., Universal rating, with full 
displacement allowance. 

C. Schooners and Ketches, not under 20 feet 
and not over 50 feet I.w.l., Universal 
rating, with full displacement allow- 
ance. 

Class D.—Cruising type. Any rig not over 50 feet 
l.w.l. Boats eligible for this class must conform in con- 
struction, scantling and rigging to the general practice in 
boats of this type. To be rated for allowance on a 
measurement of % (l.w.l. + 1L.o.a.). 

Allowance in all classes based on Long Island Sound 
Yacht Racing Association time allowance tables. 

Power Boat Class.——For cruisers not over 60 over all 
measurement. Rating rule of A. P. B. A. Cruiser Class 
to govern. Also A. P. B. A. time allowance tables. 

The course for the Power Boat Class will be from 
Larchmont to Gloucester, through the Cape Cod Canal, 
with a control at Monument Beach. Distance about 210 
nautical miles. 

Sails, Classes A, B, C and D.—A yacht may carry the 
sails allowed in racing trim, except that topsails extend- 
ing above the truck of the topmast or beyond the end of 
the gaff shall be barred. A pole-masted yacht may carry 
her regular sprit-topsails. 

Equipment.—Boats must carry a comp'ete cruising 
outfit for the safety of the vessel, of anchors (2), cables 
or chains (2), compasses (2) and suitable binnacle, lights, 
lead lines, charts, navigating appliances, etc. Two port- 
able fire extinguishers must be carried. One life pre- 





server, properly approved, for every member of the crew 
must be carried and two large life rings shall be carried 
on deck, handy to the helmsman. 

Crew.—No restrictions. 





Conditions tor Ocean Race Around Cape Cod 


(Course from Larchmont to Gloucester Selected 


Allowance for Propellers—No allowauce for auxili- 
aries where the propeller is removed or aperture closed. 

Boats with feathering wheel allowed 2 per cent on their 
rating. Boats with solid two-bladed wheels allowed 4 
per cent on their rating. Boats with solid three-bladed 
wheels allowed 8 per cent on their rating. Boats must 
carry the propellers which they ordinarily use in cruising. 

Prizes —There will be a first prize in every class and 
a second prize if four or more boats start in any one 
class. There will be a special prize for Classes A, B, C, 
D racing together, with time allowances, 

Entries must be made in writing, giving name of yacht 
and owner, rating or length |.w.]. and o.a., and yacht club 
from which entry is made. These must be in hands of 
the committee by July 30, 1925. The race will be sailed 
under the auspices of the Cruising Club of America. 

The race committee is composed of the following: 
Charles D. Mower, Robert N. Bavier, E. H. Tucker, C. A. 
Marsland, Samuel Wetherill, G. P. Bonnell, J. G. Alden, 
Herbert L. Stone. Address, 25 West 43d Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Following the race there will be a rendezvous of the 
Cruising Club of America in Gloucester Harbor. On 
August 6th the yachts will proceed to Marblehead, where 
those which desire may participate in the racing there 
during mid-summer race week. 





Star Class News 


HE Star Class Association now consists of 27 fleets 

and 289 yachts. The smaller fleets that started with 
but three or four boats are all growing and the association 
has been working along these lines more than for new 
fleets. 

The active racing season opened in Havana on Janu- 
ary 11th, the first race being won by the Mabuya. Seven 
Stars crossed the line. They will hold five Winter races 
at Havana. Three clubs, the Vedado T. C., Habana 
Y. C. and Fortuna S. C., have Stars, and, combined, these 
boats form the Floto de la Habana. The clubs have com- 
bined in the support of the Class and in sending an entry 
to this year’s Internationals; this shows what has been 
gained by following the plan of the Star Class Associa- 
tion in making a fleet include all Stars in a locality, and 
not permitting it to be restricted to one club. Last year 
they had, or tried to have, separate fleets at each club. 
The association did not realize how near the clubs were 
to each other when they granted charters. Under that 
system they could do nothing and failed to send an entry 
into last year’s International Series. They had their 
charters revoked and formed the present fleet, which is 
working out so well. 

There are now Stars at Cienfuegos, Cuba. This is 
about 250 miles from Havana and will be a new fleet. 
These boats, quite unknown to the association, raced there 
all last Summer, but in a short time there will be a new 
Cuban fleet at that port. 

Three Stars were launched at Devonport, N. Z., the day 
before Christmas. Only two were able to get rigged in time 
to sail about Auckland Harbor on Christmas day, but they 
are now racing, although there has not been time for the 
results of the early races to reach here. Many other 
sections of New Zealand have written in for plans and 
evidently the Star is making a big hit in that country. 

Tracy is having his troubles at Hongkong. He is win- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Editorial 


An R Class on the Sound 


T last Long Island Sound is to have a new open 

A racing class. Events have moved quickly during 

the past month, and when it looked least likely 
that we would have any new class at all, the four yachts- 
men who had agreed to build to the proposed restricted 
class of :18-footers, provided that at least six boats would 
be ordered, switched to Class R, and inside of a week 
six new boats were pledged and one “R” was bought at 
Marblehead. The latter was a new boat last-year. Here 
we have the makings of a fine class that should grow 
rapidly with the years and should lead ultimately to the 
building up of other classes—‘‘Q” or larger. It is, on 
the face of it, the best move Long Island sailors have 
made in many moons. 

A desirable feature is that each yacht in the fleet or- 
dered is from the board of a different designer. Herres- 
hoff, Mower, Gardner, Alden, Fred Hoyt and Burgess 
are all represented, as well as William Fife, the foremost 
British designer of racing yachts. This promises the most 
interesting of racing and will make for real progress in 
design in this country. The Fife boat will be watched 
closely to see what this “canny” designer can do under 
our rule. He turned out the two best boats in the British 
team of “Sixes” last year, Zenith and Betty, and, it will 
be remembered, he was also the designer of Shamrocks 
I and //J, with which Sir Thomas Lipton tried to lift the 
America’s Cup. 

Many of the designers will go the limit in these “R’s,” 
taking all the liberties they can with our rating rule, and 
if the rule needs doctoring, as many believe, we'll find it 
out this summer and can proceed to the surgical operation 
with a much clearer vision of what is necessary. 


The Cost of Yachts 


There has been considerable comment among yachts- 
men recently, particularly those used to pre-war prices, 
and a feeling generally that the building costs of pleasure 
craft are too high. In fact, the prevailing prices for 
yachts has been given as the reason why so few have 
been built in this country recently. Let us consider the 
facts, however, and see if this criticism is justified. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the whole 
economic scale has changed since the war, and prices of 
nearly every commodity have gone up some 80 to 100 
per cent since 1914. Government reports show this. It 
is an established fact, and there is no sign of an imme- 
diate change. Undoubtedly the cost of yachts has gone 
up in about equal ratio with other manufactured articles, 
but not more so. A Class R sloop, for example, cost 
about $3,500 before the war. The same boat now costs 
from $6,500 to $7,000. A power cruiser costing $10,000 
before the war can now be built for about $18,000. This 
is only in line with the change in the whole economic 
scale. But yachts are used for pleasure purposes, and 


many hesitate to make this additional outlay for some- 
thing that they do not consider a necessity. They do 
not, however, hesitate to pay the increased price for other 
non-essentials. 

But in this consideration of price there is another phase 
that has an important bearing on the matter, and one 
which yachtsmen are apt to lose sight of. This is the 
fact that depreciation of yacht property is very much 
less to-day than it was before the war, and is less than 
on many of the other things one buys. The market for 
used yachts was never better. Due to the cost of new 
boats and the scarcity of desirable yachts, they have kept 
their value better than ever before. Many boats ten 
years old (built on the old scale of prices) are selling for 
as much or more than they cost to build. In the old days, 
a depreciation of 25 per cent the first year and 50 per 
cent the second or third year was not unusual. To-day, 
cruising yachts show practically no depreciation for the 


‘first year and but 10 per cent to 20 per cent in the first 


four years. They have even been sold at a profit the 
second or third year. The only place where this does not 
hold true is in the smaller racing boats, which did not 
prove fast enough to win and which were of a type not 
suitable for cruising. Here, of course, the depreciation 
may be considerable, if the owner is anxious to dispose 
of his boat quickly. 

In the last analysis it is a boat’s second-hand value 
that should determine whether or not prices are too high 
to justify building. When these are holding as they are 
now, one who builds a boat of a desirable type is merely 
tying up his money temporarily, with the knowledge that 
he can charge off a reasonable depreciation against the 
pleasure he has derived out of his ownership. 

There are over 130 new racing boats building for the 
coming season. While many of these are small craft, 
over 50 are for Class S or above. This looks as if 
yachtsmen were fast getting over their fear of the “high 
cost of building.” 


The New York-Marblehead Race 


On another page of this issue will be found the con- 
ditions for the ocean race around Cape Cod. While 
Marblehead is to be the ultimate destination of the fleet, 
the finish was fixed off Gloucester, Mass., for two rea- 
sons. In case of thick weather there are more and better 
navigational marks for a vessel coming in from sea, and, 
also, the harbor is better suited for the good-sized fleet 
which it is hoped will take part in the race, and is not as 
crowded as Marblehead will be during mid-summer week. 

Through this race it is hoped to get a number of Mas- 
sachusetts yachts to come down to Larchmont for its race 
week, July 25th to August Ist. This will give them a 
chance to race back and give the Long Island fleet an 
opportunity to be at Marblehead for the big event there, 
which begins about the time the race finishes 
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OGDEN T. McCLURG 


NE of the best known racing skippers on the Great Lakes is the subject of 

our sketch this month. Ogden T, McClurg, of the Chicago Yacht Club, has 
been sailing boats so long, and has done so much to help build up the sport on 
fresh water, that he hardly needs an introduction. He has owned and sailed, at 
various times, perhaps more boats than any yachtsman on the Great Lakes. He 
is equally at home on large yachts as on small ones, on long-distance races and 
off-shore cruises as on the short club or championship courses. To list all of 
the yachts he has owned and raced would take the best part of this page. They 
have ranged from the ocean-going auxiliary schooners “Speedwell” and “Talofa” 
to the Class R racers, “Yank” and “Ariel’”—from small high-speed cruisers and 
runabouts to the big power cruiser, “Indian.” 


In 1912 he was skipper of the Class P “Michicago” in the first two races for the 
Yacht Racing Union Challenge Cup, sailing against Norman Gooderham, of 
Toronto, in “Patricia.” In 1923, sailing in the Class R “Ariel,” he brought this 
cup back to Chicago after a hard-fought series against the Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario Class R Championship winners. In both “Yank” and “Ariel” he has 
won several championships in Class R, taking the Lipton Cup this year with 
“Ariel.” 


In cruising, Mr. McClurg has made several long voyages to the West Indies and 
to South America. He is also a member of the Cruising Club of America and of 
the New York Yacht Club. , 

















R perhaps she ought to be 
O called a yawl with an invisible 

mizzen. Whatever you call 
her, she is not nearly as much of a 
freak to look at as she is to tell about. / 
In fact, she is a handsome, whole- 
some ship with an unusual accumu- // 
lation of good features, which her / 
designer, Charles D. Mower, has 
skilfully co-ordinated. 

She is being built at the Portland 
Yachtyard, Inc., of Portland, Conn., 
in the best possible manner, of white 
oak, cedar and mahogany, copper 
and Tobin bronze fastened. Early 
Spring ought to find her ready for 
a trial trip. 

The prospective owner’s theory 
about the rig is that the foremast on 
a small schooner or the mizzen on a 
small yawl is nothing but a drag to 
windward; off the wind, effective 
balloons can be draped from a single 


A Single-stick “Schooner” 











ten feet forward of the stem in light 
airs. The chock or shoulder shown 
on the construction deck plan on the 
1 rail just forward of the shrouds is 
: to take the thrust of the butt of the 


' spinnaker pole when that spar is used 


The pole is to be 
carried to leeward. A wire guy 
will run to the windward ail. 
The hole shown in the stem, an 
arm’s length below the deck, is for 
the bobstay. 

The Marconi rig will be bereft of 
its two bugaboos, runner back stays 
and lazy jacks, which foul the battens 
when hoisting or lowering the main- 
sail. The mainsail should go up and 
down, literally, like a flag, for the 
main halliard will be continuous like 
a flag halliard. Nothing to coil, and 
no coil or loose end to go up the mast 
and leave no address. No claim is 
made that this continuous halliard 


as a_ bowsprit. 








mast, even when that one mast is no 
bigger than the same boat would 
, carry as a mainmast if she were 
rigged schooner or yawl; as for heavy weather and short- 
ened sail, any breeze over thirty miles per hour blows 
away all centers of effort. 

In view of her long keel, the reaching jib can probably 
be carried to windward in light airs; if this plan works, 
the 300 square feet of light material will help make up for 
her otherwise small sail area. The minute she gets off the 
wind she can set a balloon jib bigger than her mainsail. 
A removable bowsprit will stretch the tack of this big sail 


“Sail plan df 2914-foot water-line cruising sloop. 





= : idea is new, but on this ship the 
Memory principle will be applied to 
all halliards. ‘There are only three. 
Lazy jacks or lifts are made unnecessary by the gallows 
frame. 

Runner backstays are made unnecessary by the perma- 
nent backstay to the masthead (where all the balloon strain 
will come), and also by the fact that the lower shrouds 
lead so far aft. The rake of the mast encourages this 
arrangement of the shrouds. In spite of the position of the 
shrouds, the main boom can swing at an angle of 60 de- 
grees with the course, which is about as far as it is advis- 












































Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 2914-foot cruising sloop, with many unusual features, designed by C. D. Mower. 
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Deck plan (top) of Mower-designed sloop, and sections showing (left) details of deck scuppers and bilge pump discharge, and 
(center) sink with kerosene tanks under. 


able to let any mainboom swing when there are spreaders, 
be it gaff or Marconi rig. To avoid any possibility of the 
mainsail or balloon fouling the spreaders, a two-inch wood- 
en ball will rotate on the topmast stay, just above the 
spreaders, with the idea that if the sail should bend around 
the spreader end, the ball will roll it free. This ball is 
almost the only serious point of disagreement between the 
owner and the designer; the latter thinks that smooth 
spreader ends are the best safeguard. The mainsail will 
be held off the spreaders somewhat by the middle shrouds. 

The goose-neck of the main boom will slide on the sail- 
hoist track so that when the sail is new, and until the luff 
has stretched, the tack may be raised enough to let the 
boom clear the gallows frame. Also, the sliding goose- 
neck will make it easy to shoot the boom six feet above the 
deck to serve as a ridge pole for the awning when at 
anchor. 

Modern sailors usually insist on a jib sheet traveler; 
except those who have tried to sleep in a forecastle under 
a traveler when under way; or except the man who has 
just stubbed his toe on one. Few seem to have noticed 
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that the Marconi rig makes it possible to eliminate the 
fouling of double sheets. A loose-footed jib is easier to 
bend and take off. Double sheets help in steering some- 
times. A jib pole is an ugly thing to stow; in use, it clubs 
every one within reach. A loose-footed jib leaves room for 
a row-boat on the forward deck. The chief objection to a 
loose-footed jib is the usual murderous set of blocks at the 
clew ; this discomfort can be reduced by using small bull’s- 
eye blocks, or by letting the sheets run through the thimble 
without blocks, or better yet by using single part sheets if 
you are willing to luff when you trim. 

The halliard winches and cleats are on the mast three 
feet above the deck, clear of the jib sheets. 

There is nothing on deck on this boat to foul the light 
sails; no open bow chocks, no knight-heads or windlass. 
The mooring cleat is behind the mast. There is hardly 
anything on deck to interfere with scrubbing. The jib 
sheet leaders are on the cabin house, the cleats on the 
coaming. 

The deck is drained by inside scuppers, one good big one 
on each side. The objection to inside scuppers is that 
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they may yield dangerous leaks. This objection is at least 
partly overcome by removable sections of the ceiling which 
permit inspection and repair. Perhaps sea cocks can be 
worked in. The virtue of inside scuppers lies in the saving 
of scrubbing; topsides do not become streaked by the 
drainage. Incidentally, note how cleverly the pump drain 
and the cockpit coaming drains have been designed to lead 
into these same inside scupper pipes. 

The rail is only two inches high. Stanchions are set in 
the rail itself, which support a lifeline 18 inches above the 
rail. Lofty bulwarks must have developed on fighting ships 
as breastworks, or on cargo ships to secure the deck load. 
On the Berry they had to put an axe to the bulwarks once 
to let the dangerous water off the deck. The low rail and 
lifeline give all the advantages of a high rail that a yacht 
needs, without the dangers. 

Orthodoxy has been departed from altogether in the 
cockpit arrangements. Mr. Blackwell has defined the per- 
fect boat as one that is all cockpit by day and all cabin 
at night. The after cabin on this boat nearly fills that 
prescription. 

You all know how inert passengers have a way of squat- 
ting in the companionway and blocking traffic. The main 
companion is not “squattable” on this boat, for the ladder 
is perpendicular and usually swung to one side. Inerts 
will, therefore, drift to the special quarters designed for 


their comfort in fair weather, and designed also to keep 
them out of the way of the actives. It is all very simple. 
You just lift the lid off the after cabin and use the lid as a 
seat a little below the main deck level. Inert feet rest on 
the top of the water tank; inert heads do not reach as high 
as the top of the gallows frame. There is lots of room 
for two people among the cushions. Two chaise longue 
passengers may lean their backs on canoe seats facing aft 
between the cockpit coaming and the after cabin house. 

An underlit compass shows through a dead light in the 
main deck just forward of the cockpit. The compass 

(Continued on page 100) 


A New Hudson River Class 


HE accompanying outline shows the plans of a new 

boat for the Hudson River, a class of which is being 
built for the Yachting Division of the Philipse Manor 
Club, Philipse Manor, N. Y., and designed by Arthur S. 
Allen, Jr., a member of the Club. The name of the class 
is to be the Leaf Class ; each boat is to carry a well-known 
leaf insignia on her mainsail. 

These boats are to be built at the yard of W. J. Deed 
at Nyack, N. Y., and one will be on exhibition at the club- 
house after March Ist. If other clubs or individuals are 
interested, the Philipse Manor Club will be glad to loan the 
plans and arrange for the building of additional boats. 
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Merdonia, a new 1|12-foot yacht for Fred C. Merry, Esq., of New York, from pla 


— 


ns prepared by B. T. Dobson. 


Merdonia, a New 112-foot Sea-going Yacht 


cruising yacht recently designed for Fred C. 
Merry, Esq., of New York City, by B. T. Dob- 
son, Naval Architect, of New Bedford, Mass. 

This new boat will be the “last word” in appointments 
and power cruiser design. Judging from the plans the 
hull will present a smart appearance with its long grace- 
ful lines, pronounced flare forward and beautiful stern, 
typical of Colleen and Naroca, from the board of the 
same designer. 

The hull is substantially constructed of steel, with teak 
decks and teak deckhouses. The compartments are di- 
vided by four watertight steel bulkheads. Particular at- 
tention was given to the design of the engine foundations 
to eliminate vibration. 

The owner’s quarters are aft and consist of two double 
staterooms, one single stateroom, three bathrooms and 
ample locker room. The living-room is in the after deck- 
house and has every comfort for extended cruising. The 
dining saloon is located in the forward deckhouse. The 
galley and pantry on the same level will assure efficient 
service. 

The pilot house is raised sufficiently to allow a clear 
view forward and the flying bridges, on each side, will 
ease the handling of the yacht in close quarters and will 
present quite a shippy appearance. The after deck is 
protected by a windshield and, with the use of side cur- 
tains, comfort on deck in stormy weather can be had. 


M ERDONIA is the name of the new 112-foot steel 


The crew’s quarters forward are ample for a crew of 
nine men, including the captain, with plenty of room for 
everyone, which is necessary for a “happy ship.” 

The power plant consists of a pair of 200 H.P. Winton 
gasoline engines which will give the yacht a sustained 
speed of twelve knots. Two 7%4 K.W. Winton generators 
furnish the current to operate the lighting system, auxil- 
iaries, windlass and boat hoist. Every detail has been 
planned for ease of handling with the least confusion. 
Three thousand gallons of gasoline and two thousand gal- 
lons of fresh water are carried and the central location of 
tanks will keep the vessel in trim regardless of whether 
they are full or empty. The fresh water is carried in 
double bottoms forward and aft of engine room bulk- 
heads. 

The dimensions are: length o.a., 112’; length 1.w.1., 
105’; beam, 1%; draft, 6’ 8”. 


A 40-foot Day Cruiser and Yacht Tender 


VERY attractive 40-foot day cruiser that will be 
seen on the Sound this summer, where she will be 
used as a tender by her owner, Harold Tobey, of the 
New York and Larchmont Yacht Clubs, for his new 
Class R sloop, as well as for short cruises, is shown in the 
accompanying plans, which are from the board of R. M. 
Haddock. 
This boat is unusually well thought out for the use for 
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The accommodation and deck plan of 112-foot guunie cruiser, Merdonia. 
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Plans of a 40-foot day cruiser for Harold Tobey, Esq., to be used as a tender to his Class R yacht. 


which she is intended, as she has an enclosed bridge deck, 
an exceedingly large after cockpit and an after cabin 
with sleeping accommodations. Arrangements are made 
for a couple of portable berths in the deck house for 
emergency use, so that four can cruise on her when 
desired. 






































Sailfplan of 36-foot auxiliary ketch. 


Plans by R. M. Haddock. 


The engine is a 6-cylinder Model M Speedway installed 
beneath the bridge deck. Her dimensions are: 40’ 0.a., 
beam 8’ 6”, draft 3’. 





A 36foot Auxiliary Ketch 


HE accompanying preliminary plans are of a moderate 
wk sized auxiliary cruising ketch, designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., who plans to build her for 
his own use. The designer decided to use a ketch rig in 
preference to either a yawl or schooner, believing it to be 
the most easily handled rig for this sized craft. 

The design shows a boat of good seagoing ability, hav- 
ing excellent stability, short and sharp overhangs, liberal 
freeboard and sheer. About 6,000 lbs. of iron will be 
carried outside on the keel, with considerable ballast inside. 
The cabin plan shown seems very practical, although it is 
possible to use several other layouts, as every owner 
usually has his own pet cabin ideas. Space below the 
bridge deck, between the galley and cockpit, is provided 
for a motor of 8 to 12 h.p., a large motor not being desired 
as the boat is to be strictly a sailing craft and the motor is 
only for emergency use. 

The principal dimensions are: l.o.a.,, 36’ 6”; lw.l 
6”; beam, 10’ 10”; draft, 6’; sail area, 780 sq. ft. 
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Accommodation plan of 36-foot auxiliary ketch, designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 
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Plans of a 100-foot Diesel-powered enheat for coastwise and off-shore work, designed by R. M. Haddock for Irving 
E. Raymond, Esq. 


A 100-foot-Diesel-Powered Cruiser 


NOTHER Diesel-engined cruiser will soon be added 
to the rapidly growing fleet of yachts with this type 
of power, in a 100-footer now being designed by R. M. 
Haddock, N.A., for Mr. Irving E. Raymond, of the New 
York Yacht Club. Mr. Raymond desired a staunch, able 
boat for.coastwise and off-shore cruising, with seaworthi- 
ness and comfort the keynote. In looks this vessel re- 
sembles somewhat the trawler type which is used off the 
New England coast winter and summer. 
The plans show a graceful sheer, a rather short deck 
house amidships, with a raised forecastle-head and a 
large after deck. In the deck house is a large dining 


saloon and a chart room, with a deck shelter at the after 


end opening on to the after deck. The chart room may 
also be used as a sleeping cabin when desired. Below, 
no attempt has been made to get a great number of small 
staterooms, the plans instead showing two exceedingly 
large double staterooms, a good-sized single stateroom 
and two bathrooms. 

The vessel will be powered with two Diesel engines 
turning twin screws and she will have a cruising radius 
of some 3,500 miles at about 12 knots. Her dimensions 


are: l.o.a., 100 feet; beam, 19 3”; draft, 7’. 

On top of the deck house is a flying bridge and also a 
bridge deck at the forward end. 

She is a type of vessel that can be taken anywhere, can 
be maintained reasonably, and that should become exceed- 
ingly popular with yachtsmen. 





A 37-foot Jib-headed Ketch 


HAT the ketch rig is arousing more and more inter- 
est among cruising men is evidenced by the many 
comments made by YACHTING’s readers whenever a new 
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Sail plan of 37-foot jib-headed ketch. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of small auxiliary ketch, designed by J..G. Alden. 


ketch-rigged design appears. We therefore take pleas- 
ure in publishing herewith the latest thing in ketches, a 
jib-headed craft from the board of John G. Alden. One 
boat is already building from this design at the yard of 
Chas. Morse & Son, Thomaston, Me. 

The dimensions of this craft are 36’ 10” o.a., 28’ 6” w.l., 
10’ beam, and 5’ 9” draft, the hull being almost an exact 
duplicate of W. Bruce Lockwood’s schooner, Voyager, a 
picture of which appeared in the December issue. The 
iron keel weighs 7,200 Ibs., and there is 2,200 Ibs. addi- 
tional inside ballast. The handy jib-headed rig has 716 
sq. ft. in the three lowers, with the jib topsail extra, 
making an ideal single-handed rig for this size boat. 
Voyager proved quite lively under sail, and Mr. Alden 
believes that the new boat will also show a fine turn of 
speed. A 2-cylinder 8 h.p. Kermath motor, driving a 
feathering wheel, should give between five and six knots 
under power. 





A 61-foot Express Cruiser for Commuting 
Service 


ESSRS. TAMS & KING have just made a con- 
tract with Henry B. Nevins, of City Island, for 


WHT 


An express cruiser to be used for commuting service by Mr. Otto H. Kahn. 


a 61-foot fast commuting boat, to be built from their 
designs and under their supervision for Mr. Otto Kahn, 
who will use her between his country place at Cold Spring 
Harbor and New York. 

The new boat will be 61’ 5” over all with a beam of 
10’ 7” and will be equipped with two six-cylinder 300 h.p. 
Speedway motors. She will have a speed of 30 miles an 
hour. She is, of course, essentially an express boat and, 
therefore, only planned for day use. She will have a 
comfortable after cockpit, forward of which is a small 
kitchenette, while opposite is a toilet room. Then comes 
the owner’s cabin. Amidships is a large sunken cockpit, 
just forward of which is the bridge. She will have a 
small cockpit up in the bow. The accommodations pro- 
vide for three in the crew. This type of boat is becoming 


exceedingly popular. 


She is from designs by Tams & King and will have a speed 


in excess of 30 miles an hour. 











America Challenges Great Britain for Inter- 
national Trophy 


January the model yachtsmen of America, through 
the Model Yacht Racing Association, challenged the 
British Model Yachting Association for the Yachting 
Monthly Cup, a challenge cup put up in 1923 for inter- 
national competition. The race will be sailed in England, 
on an inland lake or pond, not yet named, some time in 
the first half of August. 

All of the clubs in the Model Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of America have been invited to build boats to the 
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Model Yachting 


British Rule to enter elimination races to pick a boat to 
represent this country. Several members of the Model 
Yacht Clubs of the East are building boats for this event, 
or have already built them. Two or more of these boats 
are for members of the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, 
and the Boston Model Yacht Club is building several, 
while the Central Park and Detroit Clubs are expected to 
have one or two boats in the trial races. The races will 
probably be held during the first half of July on waters 
to be selected by the Model Yacht Racing Association of 
America, the exact location to be announced in the next 
issue Of YACHTING. 

The following is the British formula under which the 
boats will be measured, and the general conditions: 

“A model must be designed, built, owned and sailed by 
persons of the nationality of the club it represents, and 
must be handled in the races by amateurs. The races 
shall be open to models not exceeding 6 meters (19.68 
ft.) on the scale of 2 in. = 1 ft. by the following formula: 


L+V8, LYS 

12-/D 
Length for rating to be: l.w.l. + % any excess in “quar- 
ter beam” measurement—hull measurements and displace- 


ment being taken as the Universal Rule and sail area as 
by the International Rule. 


Rating = 


A Class B Model Yacht 


i & response to the demand for plans of model yachts 
built under the measurement of Model Yacht Racing 
Association of America, we are publishing in this month’s 
issue of YACHTING the design of a Class B yacht, pre- 
pared by F. T. Wood, of Providence, R. I. The boat 
was designed for, and is being built by, Phil Pile, of the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, of New York. 

The dimensions of the boat are as follows: 1.0.a., 66” ; 
l.w.l., 48”; beam, 1314”; draft (total), 1634”; displace- 
ment, 45.62 lbs. ; sail area, 3,150 square inches. 

To the uninitiated, the long keel shown in this design 
may look peculiar. But a long lateral plane is a necessity 
for a model yacht whose owner wishes an éven chance 
with other models when running free. This peculiarity 
is seen in all of the large model yachts, especially those 
that race for the Brooklyn Eagle Cup, which is the “blue 
ribbon” trophy of the sport of miniature yacht racing. 
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Sail plan and lines of a Class B Model 

Yacht, designed by F. T. Wood for Phil 

Pile. Details of steering gear of the Polka 
Dot are shown in upper corner. 
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The major racing yachts, if scaled down 
and raced as miniatures, would have abso- 
lutely no chance with the fastest models 
of Class B, because, no matter how good 
their performance to windward might be, 
when on the running leg of the course they 
(/ M would yaw so badly and veer so much 
HI | from the true course that they would be 
JNJ! hopelessly beaten by rule models. 
































































Helping to Solve Your Installation Problems 
Some Ghoughts on Picking an Engine 





By Dwicurt S. Smmpson, M.M.E. 


we come to install auxiliary power in an old 

boat? It is possible, of course, to tell the boss 
down at the yard to “put an engine in her” and think of 
nothing but the size of the check, but most of us like to 
dope things out for ourselves, and the first question to 
settle is: 

THE SPEED REQUIRED. We have probably re- 
covered from the idea that any speed is sufficient so long 
as we can get in out of a calm, but we still remember 
that we are going to sail most of the time. A speed of 
six to eight miles per hour is easy to achieve in boats 
from twenty to fifty feet waterline without making real 
power boats out of them, and these speeds will make 
quite a respectable run for the day’s work. More speed 
means a good deal more engine and more gas, which is 
to say more money, more room and more weight, all of 
which are doubtless at a premium. Being content with 
this speed, we must next guess at the— 

POWER REQUIRED. It is possible to go into this 
quite scientifically and arrive at some such result as 7.2 
or 1734 (if enough are interested, we can go into the 
subject further), but as engines are not made to meas- 
ure and can be bought only approximately to the esti- 
mated power, it is easier to take some other fellow’s 
experience and note that, for sail boats in general, under 
20’ waterline, 4 or 5 h.p. is about right; from 20’ to 26’, 
8 to 10 h.p.; up to 32’, from 15 to 18 h.p.; up to 40’, 20 
to 25 h.p.; and for 50’, about 35 h.p. It depends some- 
what upon what you can get into the space available 
or the—- 

LOCATION OF ENGINE. In 99% per cent of all 
old boats the engine will doubtless be stuck as far aft 
as possible. In a new boat there is sometimes an advan- 
tage to be gained in space arrangement by putting it 
amidship, or even further forward, but this means long 
shafts, extra bearings, ruins tank or ballast space and 
complicates deck controls, and is to be avoided when pos- 
sible. There still remains the much-discussed question of 
Wher the eeadweoa Whether to put the propeller 
is fall of bolts or on the center line or under 
fee the fora sf the quarter, and at the risk 
pg thee a of being utterly unortho- 

the thite dox, I will offer as my 
opinion that this is more a 
question of interior arrange- 
ment than anything else. 


| | OW many things is it necessary to think of when 
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Diagrams of shaft and pro- 
peller installations. 








It is logical to expect a slight increase in efficiency 
and speed under power where the propeller is under the 
quarter, as it works in free water, practically unaffected 
by the hull. On the other hand, the strut, propeller and 
shaft offer more resistance under sail than a mere pro- 
peller tucked behind the deadwood. 

The bugaboo that the aperture in the deadwood affects 
the steering of the boat is, I think, greatly exaggerated. 
I have sailed the same boat before and after the operation 
and have handled similar boats with and without the 
aperture, and so far as I can tell there is no appreciable 
difference. These were heavy cruisers, of course, which 
are not so sensitive as raters. (Won’t some one please 
try out an aperture ina rater?) It is, nevertheless, good 
engineering to make the aperture as small as will con- 
veniently clear the propeller and to fair the edges nicely. 
Incidentally, part of the aperture should be in the rudder 
itself, so that the propeller may be removed without 
wrecking the boat. 

If we put the propeller under the quarter, we can put 
it fairly high (the quarter wave will help to keep it un- 
der water when she rolls and pitches) and possibly get 
the engine further aft than if set on the center line. If 
it goes on the center line it will be low down and we can 
get tanks well above it, but it may extend into the cabin. 
But whichever location is best for the cabin plan is best 
for the engine. Practical results will be about the same. 

ENGINE TYPE. It is a foregone conclusion that 
most of us would pick a heavy-duty, slow-speed engine 
to drive a heavy hull at these comparatively slow speeds, 
but a good deal has been learned by experiment in the 
last few years, and engines of moderate or fairly high 
speeds are doing the work well. 

An engine producing, say, 15 h.p. at 800 or 1,000 
R.P.M. is much smaller than one giving the same power 
at 450 or 500 R.P.M. Also it is easier to find the faster 
engine with its working parts all enclosed, meaning less 
noise and dirt. 

Again, faster engines mean smaller propellers, which 
are a decided advantage if carried under the quarter, and 
a smaller shaft calling for shorter bearings and stuffing 
boxes. So it would seem, on all counts, that a fairly fast 
turning engine is indicated for auxiliary use where speed 
and engine economies are not prime considerations, and, 
having so eliminated half the field, we can look over the 
rest with a critical eye. 

All modern engines are good, in that they can generally 
be counted on to run when required. Naturally some are 
better than others, and we may have a preference for 
one make because of familiarity. In general, I do not 






















































Showing how various types of 


engine crankcases tmay affect 


the instatalion. 
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Peggy — Winner of 
610 Class 


P. D. QO. V1—Winner of 
21g Class. 





All winners~— 
De Mia All Valsparred ! 


725 and 1100 Ciasses 








EVEN slim “speedboats,”—the pick of the 

Mississippi Valley—showed their heels to all 

competitors at the Seventeenth Annual Regatta of 

Tae the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association, held 


eh Nae last summer at Oshkosh, Wis. 


It was not chance that every one of the winners 
was Valsparred. For they came from the yards of 
ee ae the leading Middle-Western designers and builders— 


4% Litres Cl ~ 
136 Litres Class who specify Valspar as a matter of course. 


Experts know that Valspar is the one absolutely 
waterproof varnish—the one varnish 
that can stand the terrific friction, the 
rush of water and the racking vjbra- 
tion of a power boat driven at top 


speed. 


Margaret I111—Winner 
of 151 Class 
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LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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think that it is necessary to be able to take an engine 
apart with a screwdriver or to buy the parts at the near- 
est drugstore; nor in an auxiliary, is the utmost economy 
of much moment. We do want a silent and a clean en- 
gine, and there are a few other details that are worth 
looking at.. For example, the oil sump in one engine 
may be under the gear case, and in another next to the 
flywheel. The second one will set further aft than the 
first. Again, some crankcases come up gracefully to the 
rear bearing, others carry aft in manful fashion. In 
some the gear case overhangs the after lugs, and in 
others the lugs are at the bearing, which means the bed 
must be built right aft. 

It is necessary to get in front of some engines with a 
crank when we want to start it. Others can be started 
from the side with a lever. Still others can be fitted with 
a rear starter. 

Or a carburetor on the left side of an engine may be 
right up against a bulkhead, while another on the right- 
hand side will be in the open. If we are trying to crowd 
our engine to the last inch, and this seems to be the fate 
of auxiliaries in small yachts, all these points are of in- 
terest and have their bearing on the final selection. 

PROPELLERS. There has been much discussion as 
to the best way to carry the propeller when under sail, 
whether to let it spin or to lock it fast. For the present 
I get neatly out of the problem by suggesting the use of 
the feathering propeller. With the blades fore and aft, 
it surely offers the least resistance to the flow of water, 
and as they have proved over long years that they are 
perfectly good as propellers and are reasonably free 
from trouble, the only argument against them is a some- 
what higher cost than the solid wheel; but if we are con- 
sidering merely cost, then we do not own a boat. 

These questions have been broached in connection with 
getting an engine into an old boat because it is more 
necessary to fit a given space. In planning the new boat, 















they all have weight, to be sure, but is easier to change 
the drawings of the new boat so that it is possible to 
exercise our fancy more freely. 


Auxiliary Lights 

When one has an engine with an electric starter in- 
stalled, it immediately occurs to mind that here is a chance 
to get some electric lights aboard in important places. 
It is a fine thought, but does not always work out, as the 
battery needs a good charge to operate the starter and a 
few lights forgotten will soon run it down below that 
point without warning—until we try to start the engine. 

It is a practical scheme, if an additional battery is used, 
switching the batteries from starting to lighting circuit 
and vice versa from time to time. The engine will keep 
them both in good charge with but one or two boosts 
throughout the season. Without a separate lighting plant, 
however, oil lights should be relied on for steady lighting, 
putting the electric lights in toilet, over the chart table, or 
any place where intermittent use only is required. 





Star Class News 

(Continued from page 69) 
ning in the mixed class there with Mee Sing, but can- 
not seem to get a fleet under way. This is to be regretted, 
as he is coming to the U. S. A. in August and will enter 
Mee Sing in the series if he could get the fleet formed 
and a charter in time. The trouble is they are all for 
design there; the fact that he is winning only makes 
them think of finding some other type that will beat the 
Star. It is to be regretted that in such sections the clubs 

cannot understand the advantages of a standard class. 
The Peconic Bay fleet has become one of the largest 
in the association. This is due to the Shelter Island 
Y. C. coming in with about ten new Stars. The North 
Fork Y. C. also has four more built and others in sight. 
This will bring the fleet up to about 25 boats this year. 
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“Cup Defender Varnishes” 


AQUATITE—the hard fossil 
gum spar; 

I. X. L. FLOOR FINISH, for pro- 
tected decks; 

SMITH’S YACHT WHITE; 

MARINE WHITE ENAMEL; 

SMITH’S YACHT DECK BUFF; 

YACHT BLACK GLOSS; 

CANOE ENAMELS; 

SMITH’S FRICTIONLESS 
RACING BOTTON FINISH; 

SMITH’S RACING BOTTOM 
GREEN 


6th and 7th Sts. at West Ave. 





MAKE NO MISTAKE IN FINISHING YOUR BOAT THIS YEAR 


USE ONLY HARD FOSSIL GUM PRODUCTS 
AND BE SURE OF A _ SEASON’S WEAR 








“‘The First Varnish Factory in America’’ 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


“Cup Defender Varnishes” 


Place Your Order Now 





Don’t wait until your dealer may 
be out of some one of our varnishes, 
enamels or paints you may want. 
Order now so that he can get what 
you may want in plenty of time. 

If your dealer does not handle our 
products, write us for prices, cata- 
logues and the name of a dealer who 
does. ; 


SMITH’S CRUISING BOTTOM 
GREEN prevents marine growths 
on the ship’s bottom. 





Long Island City, N. Y. 
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For those requiring a standard- 
ized runabout of thirty miles per 
hour, the 26-foot Hacker- 
Dolphin affords the ideal boat 
in the less expensive class. 


Every stretch of water | 
is a Boulevard for | 
the Bear Cat : 





With the trim lines of mahogany 
hull and stream-line decks glistening 
in the morning sunlight, the Super 
Bear Cat presents an alluring pic- 
ture of desirability and smartness. 
Be it riding gently to the swell or 
flashing swiftly over the surface — 
stern framed in silvery spray against 
the blue of sky and water—the Bear 
Cat is the cynosure of all eyes. 


No other fast runabout receives the 
enthusiastic reception of sportsmen 
everywhere as does the Bear Cat. 
Hall-Scott powered, it attains a 
speed of forty miles per hour, with 
an increased carrying capacity for 
ten. The many niceties of design 
appeal strongly to those desiring a 
fast runabout entirely free from 
mechanical troubles of any kind. 


Summer or Winter the Thrill 
of Bear Catting Calls You 


BELLE ISLE ~ HACKER Boat Saks @ 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BELLE ISLE BEAR CATS 


DETROIT 


Sixty-three hundred 


East Jefferson Ave. 


HACKER. DOLPHINS ~+~ 
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O Long Island yachtsmen have scrapped the 18-foot 
rating class and decided to build in the R Class 
instead. That’s the best news I’ve heard in many 

moons. The 18-raters would have been neither fish, flesh 
nor fowl, and I, and many others, found it impossible to 
enthuse over them. But “R” boats—that’s different! 
The R Class is thoroughly established at Marblehead, on 
the Lakes, in Canada and on the West Coast, and, freaks 
or no freaks, they provide splendid competition. With 
boats from the boards of our best designers, and Fife 
and Anker to boot, the Universal Rule is sure to be de- 
veloped from every possible angle, and needed inter- 
sectional racing is sure to result. North, South, East 
and West, interest is at the boiling point, and it looks as 
though the R Class would dominate the racing situation 
during 1925 on both fresh water and salt. 
e ¢$-¢ # @ ¢ 
If anyone ever writes a history of single-handed voy- 
ages, he’ll have to devote considerable space to Harry 
Pidgeon and his 34-foot yawl, Jslander. Pidgeon left 
Los Angeles in November, 1921, and has covered many 
thousands of miles via the Marquesas, Australia, Indian 
Ocean and Cape Town. The last I heard he had reached 
Trinidad, and intended to visit New York before locking 
through the Panama Canal to complete his globe-girdling 
trip at his home port. I certainly hope to meet him and 
get some real dope about his voyage, details of which are 
sadly lacking at present. 
a te ae oe 
It seems to make very little difference to the average 
yachtsman whether racing exists or not. Seems to— 
mark that word seems. Actually, it makes a whale of a 
lot of difference. For racing is a great developer of 
hulls and rigging, to say nothing of helmsmanship. It 
initiates thousands of newcomers into the sport, many of 
whom develop a genuine love of the water and become 
cruising men after the lure of keen compétition wears 
off. But most of all, it is a great developer of yacht clubs. 
Practically every successful club to-day fosters racing. 
The history of the sport proves without question that 
when a club is’ active in the racing game, the club is boom- 
ing, and that when racing declines, so does the club. 
Apply this to any club you know, and see if I’m not right. 
Can you name a single prominent club, of the present or 
the past, which is not, or has not been, prominent in the 
racing game? No, I don’t believe you can. So, if you’re 
interested in a club, or want to see yachting in general 
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expand and thrive, do your bit toward encouraging rac- 

ing, either by participating in it actively or encouraging 

and helping others to do so. 
a x tk K 

Not satisfied with owning an express cruiser, a New 
York 40-footer, three 6-meter boats and a Seawanhaka 
Fish Class boat, “Chick” Maxwell has signed up for a 
new “R.” He can count ’em on his fingers now, but if 
he keeps on at his present rate, he’ll need an adding 
machine before the season’s over. 
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As you'll undoubtedly see elsewhere in this issue, Wes- 
ton Martyr has put the ocean race across in England. 
They are apparently going at it with true British thor- 
oughness, and it looks as though they’d make a decided 
“go” of it. So far, I haven’t heard of any American 
craft going across. But the idea is young yet, and as it’s 
such a wonderfully sporting proposition all the way 
through, I have high hopes that when the starting gun 
fires on August 8th, at Cowes, at least one craft flying 
the Stars and Stripes will be there to give the Britons an 
argument. And let’s all root for her turning out to be a 
second America! 
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I hear that the new class of Seawanhaka schooners will 
all have jib-headers on the fore as well as the mainmast. 
All right on the main, but the foresails won’t be much 
more than ribbons, and if George Ratsey succeeds in 
turning out sails that will set and hold their shape 
throughout the season, then a lot of people will have to 
alter their ideas about the necessity of having a certain 


proportion of foot to hoist in a Marconi sail. The Sea- 
wanhakas will just about settle the question as to whether 
the tall, narrow sail is a possibility—or an impossibility. 
ok ok ok ok *K *k 

The dope in the last issue on Charley Welch’s ketch 
Stormy Petrel is mighty interesting to me, not only because 
she proved to be a comfortable, very able, and easily 
handled little craft, but because of her self-steering quali- 
ties. Ease of handling is a feature fairly well appre- 
ciated already. And when cruising men finally wake up 
to the tremendous advantage of self-steering, and further 
wake up to the fact that the ketch rig practically assures 
this trait, then I foresee ketch-rigged craft running neck 
and neck with schooners in the contest for popularity 
among cruising men. 
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An Ocean Race in British Waters 






English Yachtsmen Organize Event to Start at @owes, August 8th, and Hope for American 
Entries 


Martyr, whose articles and stories have appeared 

in YACHTING from time to time, a number of 
British yachtsmen have organized an ocean race to be 
sailed in British waters in 1925, under conditions similar 
to the 1924 Bermuda Race. As planned at present, the 
course will be one of 580 nautical miles, starting at Cowes, 
on August 8th (at the end of Cowes Regatta Week), to 
and around Fastnet (southwest coast of Ireland), and 
return to Plymouth, England. 

The committee as at present organized consists of 
Major M. Heckstall-Smith, editor of the Yachting 
Monthly; Mr. Algernon Maudslay, proprietor of the 
Yachting World; Sir Philip Hunloke, helmsman of the 
famous cutter, Britannia; Mr. E. G. Martin, a flag officer 
of the Royal Western Yacht Club, and Mr. Weston 
Martyr. The race will not be fostered by any one yacht 
club, but by the above committee, known as the British 
Ocean Race Committee. It is expected that the start 
from Cowes will be handled by the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and the finish at Plymouth by the Royal Plymouth. Yacht 
Club, assisted by the Royal Navy. 

While printed conditions for the race have not as yet 
been received on this side of the Atlantic, it is under- 
stood that the race will be open to yachts of the cruising 
type of any nation, under 50 feet waterline length, sailed 
in two or more classes. Measurement will be made by 
what is known as the B. R. A. Rule, a formula which takes 
into account length, displacement and sail area, and is said 
to.be distinctly favorable to the genuine cruising type of 


D UE primarily to the untiring efforts of Mr. Weston 


yacht, for which the race is organized. There will be 
no limit on the number of amateurs a yacht may carry, 
but there will be a limit on paid hands, and no profes- 
sional will be allowed to take the helm during the race. 

Two of the leading British yachting magazines, the 
Yachting World and the Yachting Monthly, have devoted 
a great deal of space to the race, and are doing every- 
thing possible towards promoting interest in it. While 
British entries will naturally predominate, it is expected 
that there will be two or three contestants from the 
Scandinavian countries and at least one each from Hol- 
land and France. 

The Britons are extremely anxious to see one or more 
boats from the United States cross bowsprits with their 
own craft, and promise the warmest kind of reception 
to any American yachtsmen who may take part. We have 
many splendid craft which are easily capable of making 
the Transatlantic passage and which should stand a fine 
chance in the race. Offhand, it would seem quite an 
undertaking, but if the West Coast yachtsmen can scare 
up six or eight entries for the Papeete Race, surely there 
should be several East Coast yachtsmen ready to carry 
our flag across the Western Ocean for a British invasion. 

We sincerely hope that one or more American yachts- 
men will take advantage of this wonderful opportunity 
for a seagoing vacation. Mr. Herbert L. Stone, Editor 
of YACHTING, has been appointed American representa- 
tive of the British Ocean Race Gommittee, and will be 
glad to supply full details and information of the race as 
soon as they are received. 








Of Interest to the Skipper 


Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book 


The 1925 edition of the Eldridge 
Tide and Pilot Book, published by 
Wilfrid O. White, 112 State St., Bos- 
ton, has just made its appearance, 
this being the fiftieth year of publica- 
tion *for this popular aid to coastwise 
mariners. 

Back in the early seventies, Cap- 
tain Eldridge was selling a book on 
compass tests and charts of Vineyard 
Sound and Nantucket Shoals, But 
the question he was asked more than 
any other was, “What time does the 
tide turn-to run to the eastward, or 
westward, at Pollock Rip?’ He, 
therefore, set to work making ob- 
servations covering the turn of the 
tide, etc., at different points on the 
Shoals, so that the next year he pub- 
lished a pamphlet covering Pollock 
Rip currents. This was the begin- 
ning of the Eldridge Tide and Pilot 
Book, which still gives this informa- 
tion in the same practical form as 
when first issued. 

Beside the information that Captain 
Eldridge published during his life- 
time, Mr. White has added a great 
deal of matter to the book, such as 
the principal lights and fog signals 
between Bar Harbor and Baltimore, 
the principal courses and distances in 


this same area, and especially cover- 
ing New York Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, Narragansett. Bay, Buzzard’s 
Bay, Nantucket Shoals, etc., and this 
year there has been added the Inter- 
national Code Signals in colors, with 
several pages of urgent and important 
signals for quick use in case of acci- 
dent or emergency. ‘The new edition 


really combines several books in one. 





Electricity for the Yacht 


The increasing use of electricity 





Rear end of a Sterling Coast Guard Motor, 
‘ showing mounting of indicators. 





aboard yachts, both large and small, 
was clearly demonstrated at the Mo- 
tor Boat Show by the exhibit of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. Not only wefe there com- 
pact units for lighting, heating, radio 
and refrigeration, but electric drive 
for both gasoline and- Diesel-engined 
yachts, the latter promising to be- 
come more and more prominent as its 
many advantages become known. The 
New York office of the company, at 
150 Broadway, will gladly send at- 
tractive and instructive literature to 
anyone interested in learning about 
the great strides which electricity is 
making aboard the up-to-date yacht. 


Sterling Coast Guard Motors 


The new Sterling Coast Guard mo- 
tor is a fine example of marine engine 
refinement that has come within the 
last few years. It is not only com- 
pact and businesslike, with all mov- 
ing parts enclosed, but the grouping 
of indicators, dials, distributors, etc., 
at the rear end, is a particularly com- 
mendable feature. They are so placed 
that the operator, standing by the re- 
verse lever, can see at a glance just 
how every part of the engine is func- 
tioning. The picture herewith shows 
how conveniently these “accessories” 
are grouped. 
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Loew-Knight Engines 


Only an unusual, superior, and entirely different marine engine 
could arouse the favorable interest created by the Loew-Knight 
in two short months. See this Silent Knight perform. 


SILENT— LONGER LIFE 











SMOOTH NO VALVES TO GRIND 
NO VIBRATION NO CARBON TO REMOVE 
| : . . = 7 
| Specifications | 
Dia. of Crank- No. | 
Model H.P. Size of Cyl. shaft of Cyl. R.P.M. Weight 
| LKD-6 60-100 4%x5% 2M 6 1,850 1,250 
LKG-6 150 54%x7 3% 6 1,200 2,000 
LKG-8 200 5%x7 3% 8 1,200 2,400 
LKM-4 60 6x9 4 4 600 3,200 
LKM-6 90 6x9 4 6 600 4,200 
LKM-8 120 6x9 4 8 600 5,000 
LKMS-6 200 6x9 4 6 1,000 3,600 
LKMS-8 280 6x9 4 8 1,000 4,200 | 

















THE LOEW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of Knight Marine Engines 


Madison Avenue and West 90th Street, N.W. Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


EARL H. CROFT 

Sales Division 
Madison Avenue and West 90th Street, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Power cruiser Sylvia 1/1. Powered with two &-cylinder Loew-Knight sleeve-valve engines, she makes |5 miles per hour. 


Loew-Knight Motors in Sylvia III 


The handsome yacht, Sylvia //I, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is powered with a pair of Loew- 
Knight 8-cylinder sleeve-valve en- 
gines, of 6” bore and 9” stroke. 
Sylvia is a good illustration of the 
several classes of craft for which 
the Loew Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, is 
now building a full line of Silent- 
Knight type engines. She was 
launched in 1920, is 100 ft. long, has 
a cruising speed of 13% knots and 
a maximum speed of 15 knots. Her 
owner, Logan H. Thomson, of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, reports that the Loew- 
Knight motors have given a wonder- 
ful account of themselves during 
four years of hard service, and that 
they have thoroughly demonstrated 
to his satisfaction that the Silent- 
Knight is a _ remarkably _ silent, 
smooth, dependable and satisfying 
marine power plant. 


Get the “Dope” on Yacht 
Insurance 


Yacht owners in general have but 
a vague idea about what is the best 
and cheapest form of insurance to 
protect them against loss by fire, 
stranding, shipwreck or theft, both 
while in commission and while hauled 
out in winter quarters. To acquaint 
yacht owners with the ins and outs 
of marine insurance, Roger M. Had- 
dock, of 50 East 42d Street, New 
York City, is distributing a little 
booklet which will be of interest and 


value to every yachtsman. Drop a 
line to Mr. Haddock, stating that you 
are a reader of YACHTING, and a 
copy of the booklet will be sent you 
gratis. 


Ten Seawanhaka Schooners Will 
Use Scripps Motors 


Ten owners of schooners in the 
new Seawanhaka Schooner Class, an- 
nouncement of which was made in 
December YACHTING, will equip their 
new craft with Scripps motors. The 
model selected is the Scripps F-4, 
which has proven during the past 
few seasons to be an almost ideal 
power plant for use in many types 
and sizes of auxiliaries. 


Speedways Are Popular 

That critical yachtsmen are thor- 
oughly appreciative of the fact that 
only a motor of real quality will meet 
their demands for power, reliability 
and long life, is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing installations of Speedway 
Motors now being made: A pair of 
Model F Speedways, of 115 h.p. 
each, in the 90-ft. houseboat building 
by the Elco Works, from designs of 
H. J. Gielow, for W. H. Campbell, 
of Chicago; a pair of Model M-6 
Speedways, 150 h.p. each, for the 50- 
ft. special fishing boat building at 
Robert Jacob’s yard, from Gielow 
designs, for Glenn Stewart, of Pitts- 
burgh ; a pair of Model R Speedways 
3CO h.p. each, for the 62-ft. express 
cruiser building at Nevins’ yard, 
from designs of Tams & King, for 


One of the Consoli- 
dated 34-foot ‘‘ Play 
Boats,’’ powered 
with a Speedway 
Motor. 


Otto H. Kahn; one Model MR-8, 
225 h.p., for the 50-ft. express 
cruiser Duchess, building at Pough- 
keepsie, from designs of R. M. Had- 
dock, for J. R. Schalk; a Model M-6 
Speedway in the yacht Vesta, owned 
by E. C. Willis ; a pair of M-6 Speed- 
ways being installed in the yacht 
Kalolah, owned by R. K. LeBlond; 
and an M-6 being installed in the 
Wayfarer, also owned by Mr. Le 
Blond. 


Correct Interior Appointments 
For Yachts 


In recent years it has been quite 
noticeable that yacht owners take 
greater pride in the decoration and 
furnishing of their craft than was 
customary before the advent of the 
modern power cruiser. The tendency 
of yachtsmen to-day is to make their 
staterooms and cabins rival in at- 
tractiveness the rooms upon which 
their wives have bestowed so much 
thought and care in their town and 
country houses. 

As a large organization of pro- 
ducing decorators and cabinetmakers, 
maintaining its own shops, the New 
York Galleries, Inc., whose an- 
nouncement appears on another page 
in this issue, possesses every facility 
for the design and execution of yacht 
interiors, which leave nothing to be 
desired from either a decorative or 
practical standpoint. Before deciding 
on this feature of his craft’s equip- 
ment, it will be well worth the while 
of any owner to view the extensive 
collection of beautiful furniture and 
decorative incidentals exhibited at 
this firm’s galleries. 

Excellent ideas for yacht furnish- 
ing also may be gained from color 
sketches of interiors in private homes 
designed by this organization, upon 
whom one may freely call for sug- 
gestions appropriate to his vessel. 
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Kohler Co., 
35 Parsons Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Wm. L. Urschel commendstwo-year showing of Kohler Electric Plant 


Toledo, Ohio, January 5, 1925 very economical and satisfactory in every way. I would not hesitate to recommend 


your plant to any of my friends who are in the market. Yours very truly 


Gentlemen: With reference to your letter of January 2, inquiring as to the service 
I have had with one of your Kohler Automatic lighting plants, will say that I have 
had same on my Yacht Vencedor”’ for better than two years, and same has proved 
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VENCEDOR, William L. Urschel, Toledo. Uhio, Qwn.+ 
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If you want “‘city electricity afloat ;” 
if you want 110-volt current for 
brilliant light and to operate stand- 
ard electric appliances of every 
kind; if you want to save the space, 
care, and expense of storage bat- 
teries, you should find out about 
the Kohler Automatic Power and 
Light Plant. 


This smoothly running, economical, 
and trustworthy unit needs no stor- 
age batteries except a small start- 
ing battery. Its current flows, stead- 
ily and full-powered, direct from 
the generator. Full rated capacity 
is available at all times. The plant 
responds to its automatic switch 
whenever a light or appliance is 
turned on. 


These, in brief, are the unique and 
valuablecharacteristics which make 
the KohlerAutomatictheideal small 
electricgenerating unit —for yachts 
and small craft generally as the 
sole source of current for light and 
power, and for larger vessels for 
auxiliary lighting and radio opera- 
tion. 


Let us tell you more about the 
Kohler Automatic. The coupon 
below will bring you information 
about models of 800-, 1500-, and 
2000-watt capacity, all very mod- 
erately priced and sold on conven. 
ient terms. The nearest Kohler 
branch will gladly show you these 
remarkable units in action. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


RTE AIT A, Gs cc cccccveseces 84 North Pryor Street 
BOSTON, MASS. ........... 445 C Street, South Boston 
CHICAGO, BLA. cc cccesccese 763 McCormick Building 
Ss MIL, & dese 00000660004 35 Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. ............. 1319 Texas Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND....... 134 East New York Street 
BAAS CITT. BOD ococcccevs 1113 Wyandotte Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ........ +. 220 4th Street, South 


KOHLER oFKOHLE 


Automatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


NEW YORK, N. Y.....+-.+++5+. 20 West 46th Street 
SE. WL 6 0066 00600806000 08 508 Granby Street 
CB deco ccccesvenaee 1907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ....... 32nd and Oxford Streets 
PITTSBURGH, PA... 00 ccccccccces 401 Penn Avenue 
ST. LOWER, BAO. « cccccccccccecs 215 North 10th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF..........+.-- 544 2nd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH... .......-+-+- +008 123 Jackson Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND ....... 216, Great Portland Street 





“City” electricity: no storage batteries 





Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C. 
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Send Coupon for FREE 48-page Book) 


ps ‘ : Wis.,U.S.A. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Cobler Auto- 
d me the Kobler a 
Please sen and The - 


Gentlemen: ¥! ad | 
matic booklet, The Princip 
Name.--- 

Street -------- 
City, State---------ere-er-rrro — 
Usein which interested --------- 
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Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 
cures a firm hold, pus pockets form, gums 
become weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
and fall out no matter how white and 
sound they may. be. 


Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them ina 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan's For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrnea. Will you escape? 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do yor teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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Tams & King to Move 

The firm of Tams & King, 52 Pine 
Street, New York, which has so long 
been identified as yacht and ship 
brokers downtown, is following the 
migration to the mid-town section, 
having taken offices in the new Pos- 
tum Building, at the corner of 46th 
Street and Park Avenue. 

The firm is one of the oldest and 
most prominent in its line of busi- 
ness, having been organized in the 
early nineties by J. Frederick Tams 
and ‘the late Ashton Lemoine. In 
1897, Clinton H. Crane came into the 
firm, and it became Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, with offices at 52 Pine 
Street. In 1910, Charles King be- 
came a partner. Mr. Crane withdrew 
from the firm in 1914 to assume the 
presidency of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company, and in 1921 the firm name 
was changed to its present one, Tams 


& King. 


An Unbreakable Vacuum Bottle 


Every yachtsman knows the ad- 
vantages of having one or more 
vacuum bottles aboard his craft, to 
“keep hot things hot and cold things 
cold,” but the chances for breakage 
often kept these valuable adjuncts off 
the ship’s inventory. There are sure 
to be more vacuum bottles used when 
it is realized that the Stanley In- 
sulating Co., of 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, manufacture the Stanley 
Ferrostat Vacuum Bottle, which is 
absolutely guaranteed against break- 
age. The Stanley bottle is put out 
in many sizes and shapes, such as 
bottles, food jars, carafes and jugs, 
and is attractively finished in leather, 
mahogany, or verde green. When 
wanted, the bottle is equipped with a 
bracket which is fastened to a bulk- 
head, allowing the bottle to swing 
freely with the motion of the vessel, 
where it may be locked to prevent 
theft, or easily removed for cleaning 
and filling. 


Durkee-Guinan Succeeds Durkee 

Since the disposal of the stock of 
the Durkee Co., of New York and 
Grasmere, Staten Island, the good- 
will and name of the old corporation 
have been purchased by Frederick 
Fricke, for many years manager of 
the New York store. The company 
has been reorganized under the name 
of the Durkee-Guinan Corporation, 
Mr. Fricke being president of the 
new concern. New and larger quar- 
ters have been secured at 29 and 30 
South St. Many of the old employes 
of the original Durkee Co. will be 
with the new firm, among them being 
Joseph Tagliabue, H. Blossy and 
George Mayer, all of whom were 
with the old firm for a number of 
years, 
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Super-Bear Cats Are Popular 


One of the most talked about and 
admired boats at the Motor Boat Show 
was the Belle Isle Super-Bear Cat, 
an extremely handsome craft in de- 
sign, finish and equipment. With a 
natural mahogany finish, splendid up- 
holstery, handsome instrument board 
and unique fittings, the Bear Cat, 
with its Hall-Scott motor completely 
enclosed under flush hatches, showed 
how, in every detail, the design and 
equipment had been worked out for 
the convenience and pleasure of own- 
er and passengers. Among the sales 
closed during the Show are numbered 
the following purchasers: James 
Stillman, Alfred I. duPont, John F. 
Kunsky, A. C. Judson, Omar Bran- 
don, P. J. Schaefer and E. M. Ten- 
nis. Messrs. Stillman, duPont and 
Kunsky will use their boats in Florida 
waters, the other purchasers placing 
their orders at this time to ensure 
early spring delivery. 





Sales and Charters 

Tams & King, Yacht Brokers and 
Naval Architects, of 46th Street and 
Park Avenue, report the following 
recent sales and charters: 

Twin screw Diesel yacht Ripple 
sold for Clifford M. Leonard to 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, of New 
York. 

Houseboat Tred Avon chartered 
for William Keyser to the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

Houseboat Weona II chartered to 
Lucien H. Tyng. 

Ocean-going motor yacht Alcalda 
sold to Congressman Ogden L. Mills. 
Alcalda is being converted into a 
Diesel-engined craft. 


Larsen Makes Skate Sails 


At the annual meeting of the Skate 
Sailing Association of America, L. 
J. Larsen, of 45 Fulton Street, New 
York City, was made official sail- 
maker of the association. All skate 
sails made by Larsen are in accord- 
ance with the association’s specifica- 
tions. A set of sails is furnished at 
the cost of $16. A full set of spars 
$16, and a carrying bag $2 additional 








Rowland Uses New Jersey Paints 

Not only did Dr. Henry C. Row- 
land design and equip the ketch- 
schooner Mary according to his own 
ideas, which were the outgrowth of 
his many years’ experience in many 
types of small craft, but he even went 
so far as to specify exactly what 
paints should be used in finishing up 
the job. From keel to truck, Mary 
is painted with New Jersey paints, 
manufactured by the New Jersey 
Paint Works, of Jersey City, N. J., 
convincing evidence of what Dr. 
Rowland thinks of the products of 
this old-established firm. 







































The old razor 


“good steel, do your duty!” 


Three million men now get aboard 
the daily merry-go-round with a 
smile because they shave the mod- 
ern Barbasol way. And there’s 
no guesswork to it. You merely 
spread Barbasol on your wet face 


and shave. 


A Barbasol shave has scores of ben- 
efits you’ll want to enjoy. There’ll 
be no more turned-over hairs, 
smarting, face irritations or cussin’. 
Just silky smoothness and good 
will for every cheek and chin. 


We offer a real opportunity, broth- 
ers, to meet this shaving comfort 
face to face. Mail us the coupon 
and you'll get the free trial tube. 
Use Barbasol three times according 
to directions, and we’ll guarantee 
you'll join up to Barbasol for life. 


All druggists sell Barbasol in 35c 


and 65c tubes. 


Barbasol’: 


For Modern Shaving . 


was O.K. after all 


It’s just like honin’ up a razor to 
let it meet Barbasol. Because Bar- 
basol holds the stubble right up to 
the blade, and it’s just a case of 





fo. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
’ll give it a fair trial; 
— send me your 
free sample tube. 
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MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK. NY. 
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When the “absent” 


Flag comes down ~ 


When you and your guests come over 
the side, have you that confidence . . . 
that nonchalance, which comes of 
knowing that everything is shipshape 
down to the last detail? Perhaps the 
most conspicuous “‘detail” is your 
linen. In the dining saloon, the bath- 
rooms, and the bedrooms, linens... 
or the lack of them... are noticed 
Very much, and very often. QA 
Mosse yacht set, designed especially 
for your boat, marked in color with 
your club and personal flags if you 
like, is something to be proud of— 
and it costs but little more than a 
haphazard, nondescript collection. 
@ Anyone a member of a recognized 
yacht club can see photographs, esti- 
mates, and color sketches of his own 
flags without obligation. 


LINENS FOR THE YACHT 


YACHTING 








‘aging 103 miles per day. 
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The Voyage of Liberdade 
(Continued from page 59) 


The navigation was carried on in a consistent manner 
with chronometer and sextant, and as accurately as our 
low and very lively platform would permit. The best 
way to take sights was for the observer to sit astride of 
the deckhouse and shoot as the boat rose to the top of 
a high sea. That would give us a decent horizon when 
it was a bit rough. We used a dry compass, and this, 
when the boat took a fit of plunging, would oscillate 
widely, so we soon became used to taking the mean of 
compass directions indicated, and headed for a sky mark, 
such as a cloud or a star. 

Leaving Pernambuco, we headed out by the reef again 
on our 2,150-mile run around Cape St. Roque to Bar- 
badoes. This cape is not as notorious for bad weather 
as Frio, but it has dangerous shoals extending many miles 
at sea, and by cutting this corner too closely, Liberdade 
and her crew nearly came to grief. It was after night- 
fall and we were running before a fresh breeze and a 
good-natured, quartering sea. It was a fine starlight 
night and all looked well. I was below in my bunk under 
the fore deck when I felt the boat rise to the heave of a 
ground swell, and then another heave, followed by the 
crash of a breaker over the deck. Without waiting for a 
call I tumbled out, and by this time my father had put 
the helm down, bringing her head to the sea. With the 
wind abeam she was under good control. As the boat 
took the second breaker I had just time to wrap myself 
around the main shrouds as it roared on toward us like 
a devouring monster, its form gleaming with agitated 
phosphorus against a black sky, and the curling crest 
nearly as high as our mast. The head fell as it curled 
over the boat and smothered her under tons of water 
that smelled and tasted of bottom slime. Then the value 
of the bamboo sponsons was apparent, for without them 
we would have been swamped. As the boat shook her- 
self from under this breaker she forged ahead into deeper 
water where the breakers became less violent, and so into 
safety again. We had been on the edge of Cape St. 
Roque Shoals, and the bottom was breaking from a depth 
of six fathoms. No doubt there had been a strong in- 
setting current that carried us inside of our reckoning. 
On the rest of the long run nothing happened out of the 
ordinary, excepting that our mainmast parted company 
with itself just above the deck, but this we fished. 

Nineteen days out from Pernambuco we made Barba- 
does, where they, on first sight, took us for a shipwrecked 
crew, which indeed we were, but not as helpless as they 
surmised, for after fitting a new mast we sailed soon 
again, passing to leeward of St. Lucia and Martinique, 
and then swinging off along the south coast of Porto 
Rico, and made the Mona Passage, after calling at Maya- 
guez. We then bore along the north coast of Haiti until 
sighting the high land of Cuba, and then, on a dark night, 
we came to an anchor under the lee of Lobos Cay in three 
fathoms of water. Here, in the morning, we obtained 
water from the lightkeeper, who, on account of our 
strange rig and flag, more than half suspected that we 
were pirates, making some broad allusions to doubloons. 

Although we expected mail at Nassau, we pressed on 
over the Great Bahama Bank, viewing the white marl 
bottom all the way. Then, taking our departure from 
3emini, we made Jupiter light, which was the first bit 
of home we saw. Hauling into the Gulf Stream again, 
we made, with wind and current, 220 miles in one day. 
our biggest day’s run during the voyage. 

Then we determined on a landfall, and so, at 8 P. M.., 
October 28, 1888, we made Cape Romain light and an- 
chored off the coast of South Carolina in four fathoms 
of water. Here the deep-sea part of the voyage ended. 
In 53% sailing days we had covered 5,510 miles, aver- 
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Consolidated Designed and Built ‘ 
“Hiawatha,’’anotable additionto Miami 
Pleasure Fleet—Mr. J. B. Ford, of 
Detroit, Owner. 
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‘The North and South Cruiser, illustrated above, 
is a boat of exceptional usefulness: length, 85 feet; 
power plant, twin Model R 300-H. P. Speedways; 
4 state rooms aft, 2 pullman berths available in 


dining saloon. 


An illustrated folder on Consolidated North and 
South Cruisers of the Hiawatha type sent on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
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The Seal Of Quality On 
Fine Pleasure Boats 


cA mong all the efforts being made 
to standardize small and medium 
size cruisers, the position long held 
by Consolidated Cruisers and Yachts 


remains secure. 


A Consolidated built boat will 
always be recognized as something 
distinctiveand apart—a boatin which 
the owner may take special pride. 


The facilities of Consolidated, un- 
equalled in their field, are at the 
disposal of yachtsmen satisfied with 
nothing short of superlative refine- 
ment in every detail. 


In addition to North and South 
Cruisers, Consolidated designs and 
builds Runabouts, Play Boats, Day 
Cruisers, House Boats, Steel Yachts, 
and Speedway Engines. 























= - 
FORT MYERS, 


70° to 80°; nights delightfully cool. 














HOTEL ROYAL PALM 


FLORIDA 


‘ro garden spot of the West Coast, situated in the real topics; average temperature 


Recreations are fishing for tarpon, kingfish, Spanish mackerel and red snapper; hunting 
for deer, turkey and quail; fine golf course; bathing; tennis; sailing. Accommodations 
for 250 guests; each room with bath; American plan; moderate rates. 





J. L. NELSON, Manager 
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When tea is served 
—on board 


» pe charming company to enjoy the 


afternoon’s tea, with gracious hosts to 
receive them, and able cooks to prepare the 
food, good china is a necessity. For nothing 
commands the attention of the guests and 
demands the attention of the owner more 
than his china service. 


Whether it is a tea service of china or crystal or 
a formal dinner service you need, Ovington’s 
will prepare a design of your club and yacht 
flags and imprint it for a nominal cost. 


The fastidious owner 
vigorously observes the 
custom of running up 
the meal flag whether 
guests are on board or 
not. When such care is 
taken withtheoutward 
signs, it would seem 
only natural that the 
inward signs be given 
equal thought. For the 
satisfaction of a well ap- 
pointed table is unde- 
niable, 


A dinner service for six 
may be had for $100, a 
tea service for less, and 
acrystal service for much 
less. 


OVINGTON’S 


The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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Whaleman’s Luck in the Civil War 
(Continued from page 52) 
as futile as it was bold, for his ship, like all the other whal- 
ing vessels, was unarmed and unprotected. But it was 
just this hopelessness in the struggle that made his act 
resemble a tale of-ancient Greece or Rome. 

Captain Young was in Behring’s Straits when the 
cruiser Shenandoah came into those waters, and on the 
26th of June, 1865, captured and burned five ships and 
barks: On the following day the stage was all set for an 
even greater destruction, for, in a neighboring part of the 
Straits, a sizeable fleet of whalers lay huddled together at 
anchor. These ships had come to the rescue of the ship 
Brunswick, of New Bedford, and had the Shenandoah 
been cammanded by the wiliest of captains, he could not 
have chosen a more favorable situation for a destructive 
attack. Even the wind was on the side of the Confederate 
privateer ; it had died down, and there was no escape from 
a vessel under steam. 

The fleet yielded gracefully to the Shenandoah, all ex- 
cept Captain Young’s vessel, the Favorite. When the boat 
from the privateer came alongside the whaler, its officer 
looked into the muzzles of loaded bomb-guns and fire- 
arms, and saw, on the deck, the aged figure of the whaling 
captain, ordering him to stand off. This show of resistance 
was unprecedented; it came as a surprise, so much so 
that the boat did “stand off” and returned to the Shen- 
andoah, 

A second boat was now sent to capture the Favorite. 
This time it succeeded, for Captain Young had been de- 
serted by his crew and was defending his vessel alone. 
The men of the Favorite had realized the folly of re- 
sistance, and, not wishing to lose their lives for the sake 
of a principle, however worthy, had taken to their boats. 
Before leaving the Favorite they had removed all the am- 
munition from the ship, taking even the caps out of the 
loaded guns. They had warmly urged their captain to come 
with them, but he refused, reiterating that he would will- 
ingly die if he could but kill Captain Waddell, the com- 
mander of the Shenandoah. And so, when the second boat 
from the privateer ordered Captain Young to surrender, 
and when the latter pulled the trigger of a gun against 
his captors and discovered that the cap had been removed, 
he saw that his cause was lost. There was nothing for 
him to do but yield. His bravery can hardly have been 
appreciated by his captors, for he was put into irons in the 
forecastle of the Shenandoah, and relieved of his money, 
watch and other valuables. Eight other whalers shared the 
fate of the Favorite the day they went to the rescue of 
their ice-jammed fellow. 

The Shesandoah was busy in that month of June, cruis- 
ing through the northernmost part of the Pacific and up 
into the Arctic. Her descents upon the fleets of the whale- 
men were numerous. Her record of captures would have 
even been greater, had it not been for Captain Nye of the 
ship Abigail, of New Bedford, who, when he saw that his 
own vessel could not escape from the privateer, manned 
two of his boats and went off to warn other members of 
the fleet of the danger. As it was, the Shenandoah’s record 
is imposing. She burned thirty-four ships and barks that 
she had captured, and four others were used by her for 
carrying captured crews back to the mainland. 

The great loss entailed by whaling ports during the 
Civil War is evident. Ship-owners did not dare to invest 
in new voyages in the face of such imminent perils. 

Even taking into consideration all these losses, the dam- 
age to the whaling industry done by the Alabama, the 
Florida and the Shenandoah far from equalled the damage 
done by the discovery of petroleum. Many a ship, had it 
not been burned on the high seas, “in the harness” as it 
were, would have rotted out an inglorious old age by the 
side of some moss-covered wharf. 
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It can’t break! 
It’s a STANLEY! 


For the Stan- 
ley specially | 
designed ship's | 
bottle, for use | 
On _ passenger 
ships and _ pri- 
vate yachts, is 
absolutely 
guaranteed not | 
to break. 


Outer steel wall | 
electrically | 
welded to inner 
steel bottle, the | 
inner bottle | 
beautifully 
lined with sani- 
tary porcelain. 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Telephone Gramercy 5817 
Factory: Great Barrington, Mass. 


| Stanley unbreakable 
ship's bottle, quart 
size, complete with 
bracket on which the 
bottle swings freely. 
The most efficient and 
handy service to keep 
cold or hot liquids 
(ice water, etc.) at 
right temperature in 
the cabins. 

































Pickwick Pale 


and 


Pickwick Stout 


Make You Forget 
Prohibition 


Atlantic Coast Dealers: 
MASS. 


S. S. Pierce Co., Boston 
Haskell Adams Co., Cambridge 


NEW YORK 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 
Park & Tilford 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 


NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 


PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
BOSTON 

































The 60’ schooner 
““Quita,”” owned by 
_ Mr. George Woodward, Jr. 





Built by 


Designed b 
lesigned by Smith & Williams 


J. Murray Watts 


SAILS BY LARSEN 


From flying jib to mainsail the “Quita” is equipped with 
Larsen’s sails. This beautiful schooner is a fine tribute to the 
excellent work of Larsen’s sail loft. 

The owner was so well pleased with the performance of the 
boat and with the set of sails, that he has started off on an ex- 
tended cruise through the West Indies. 

This is the sort of satisfaction and confidence that are assured 
with a set of Larsen’s sails. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


All his life, Louis J. Larsen has studied the art of sailmaking 
from every angle, and it most certainly is a very delicate art. 
From sailmaker on a square-rigged ship to the sailing of racing 
craft, has been his experience. This practical work, together 
with his knowledge of the scientific principles of sail designing 
and cutting, qualify Larsen for the title of expert sailmaker. 


WRITE TO US 


Let us show you many other examples of Larsen’s Perfect 
Made American Yacht Sails. Write us what your requirements 
for the coming season are and we will gladly submit estimate. 


ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
IS STAR SAILS 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
YACHT SAILMAKER 
New York City 


Phone Beekman 6674 


45 Fulton Street 


Near Pearl Street 








American Made 


Yacht Sails and Awnings, Rigging, 
Ice Yacht Sails, Skate Sails, Canoe 
Sails, Wide Deck Canvas, Spray 
Hoods. 
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The Coming Season in Massachusetts Waters 
(Continued from page 43) 
“jib-heading” of the Manchester 17-foot fleet. Ten of 
the 18-footers, designed by Edwin A. Boardman and 
sponsored by I. Douglas Cochrane, have been built by 
Graves of Marblehead for summer residents of the North 
Shore. Mr. Cochrane’s Speedy was a forerunner of the 
class last year, and justified her name. These two classes 
will race at Marblehead every Saturday. Manchester will 
also race its 15-footers and a bunch of skiffs. 
Duxbury 

With a new fleet of Alden-designed and Chaisson-built 
18-foot over-all centerboard knockabouts, Duxbury will 
have nearly 70 boats, divided into five classes, this season, 
the largest racing fleet in any port in New England with 
the exception of Marblehead. Duxbury has gone into 
yachting with an intensity that is surprising and inspiring. 
In spite of the fact that there are half a dozen good golf 
courses within easy motoring distance, yachting is the sole 
topic in nearly every household under the shadow of the 
Standish monument, and some families are nearly torn 
asunder because all hands want to race the boat on every 
occasion. It is because of the enthusiasm of the youngsters 
who monopolized the club’s fleet of “Bugs” last year that 
the older members established the new 18’ class this year 
with 24 boats as a starter. Duxbury juniors have a leg 
on the Sears’ Cup, won in 1923, and will be a strong factor 
in the South Shore championship this season. 

Cohasset and Hingham 

The feature of the racing inside of Minot’s grim ledges 
will be a new class of 14-foot knockabouts, which eleven 
members of the Cohasset Yacht Club are having built by 
the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company at Wareham. The 
club will also race its fleet of O boats and its 21-footers. 

The Cohasset Yacht Club will manage the South Shore 
Junior Yacht Championship, the winner of which will go 
to Marblehead for the finals. The close yachting rela- 
tionship between members of the Hingham Yacht Club 
and residents of Hull Hill couples these two racing locali- 
ties. Hingham will race its fleet of Mighty Mites, 14- 
foot catboats, as well as its mixed class. 





An Inland Cruise on an Artificial Tide 
(Continued from page 55) 
get seasick, for even though this is a “made-to-order” 
sea, it’s a rough one, by far too unstable to set “Hell-’n’- 
Maria” alight, so the Crew clings to his coffee pot on the 
cockpit stove, while the Mate serves the cups half full! 

Now the tension is easing; we’re going to make it, 
hooray! One last leap ahead, one last kick from the 
D. T. Lane’s stern wheel, and lo! the heavenly calm of 
still water, the triumphant peal of our one long, one 
short signal to No. 27, and the race is won! 

Leaving the lower gate, we enter the last lap of our 
cruise, homebound. Overhead, a great lone Canada goose 
wings fearlessly down the tideless blue, forerunner of 
his northbound flock. 

Nearing the home dock with falling darkness, as 
the flash of our searchlight picks up the float, it picks 
up also some strange gleaming, shiny thing, that glitters 
like an elusive halo about the bow of the Commodore’s 
“flagship.” Having docked, investigation discloses the 
Commodore, late as it is, a miser in his cabin, gloating 
gloriously over his recovered “dingusses.” We learned 
that, by a system of bribes in series multiple, the shivering 
divers had sold their services, securing each part and 
parcel of the disintegrated engine. 

But the strain of idle suspense and waiting had proved 
too much for the Commodore. “I’ll swan, a fellow had 
to do something; rummaging around, I found a pot of 
gold paint, and say, boys, don’t you think that gilded 


> 





anchor out there on the bow’s a pretty nifty affair: 
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ot en 2 eet ‘““NEW JERSEY’’ COPPER PAINTS are made to resist 


teredos and marine growth, and they produce a 
finish that tends to increase the speed of your craft. 


“NEW JERSEY’? YACHT WHITE has been specified 
and used on the largest and finest yachts afloat. 


“NEW JERSEY’’ SPAR VARNISH will stand all kinds 
of weather conditions, hold its lustre and give ab- 
solute satisfaction. 
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Write for booklet—“‘Davy Jones’ Locker’’—giving valuable information 
‘ aaaten : on painting; sent without cost to you. 
ACHT Wut Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1889 


Sl =6NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Inc. 










































| Generator Sets - Compressor Sets 


For YACHTS, MOTOR SHIPS, TUGS, 
DREDGES and FOR LAND PURPOSES. 


The Mianus Diesel engine is conceded 
by Naval Architects, Shipbuilders and 
Boat Owners to be the most suitable 
engine adaptable for small generator sets. 


It is also awarded true recognition for 
IAN this purpose by manufacturers of large 





Diesel Engines. 

Mianus Diesel Engines—sizes 7%4-100 BHP. 
ESEL Mianus Gasoline Engines—sizes 3-15 BHP. 
ao 


ol Each Mianus Diesel Engine is certified 
T HE SAFE ( Ol IRSE GASOLINE ENGINES by The American Bureau of Shipping. 
| See engine on exhibition at various 


Branches and Agencies. 


in buying Marine Supplies is the CARPENTER MIANUS DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
Channel. It is marked by the buoys of ‘‘Ser- | General Office, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 
vice’ and “Quality” and leads direct to the | BRANCHES 


321 W. 42nd St. 12 Commercia] Wharf 126 Market Piace 
New York Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
328 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
116 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 
AGENTS—HF acific Marine Engine Co., 


THE 1925 CATALOG Felis Bnglneering Co, New Orieans 


F. W. Backus, Miami, Fla 


harbor of Satisfaction. 






revised and up to date is ready for distribution. 
We show the latest Carpenter Specialties and 
other novelties. Free to boat owners. 


Send for your copy at once 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 


202 W. AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO CS eS 


15 H. P.—9 K. W. Generator Set 

















Wayne and Fremont St. Jersey City, N. J. 
AS 75, -Mianus Diesel Engine 



























